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FOREWORD 


As this issue of World Affairs goes to press, the outcome of Egypt’s assumption of control and opera- 
tion of the Suez Canal is still shrouded in the mists of the future. Yet, Nasser’s arbitrary and unilateral 
action, and his unwillingness to discuss it with the other powers so vitally affected, or to accept control by 
the United Nations or some other international agency, makes of the incident an apparent direct challenge 
that is only too likely to bring on a shooting war. We may well fear that “the Angel of Death is again 
abroad,” and with John Bright, that we can “hear the beating of his wings.” 


We can agree with the British Government as to the great importance internationally of keeping the 
Suez Canal open to world trade, we can sympathize with Nasser’s sense of urgency to find in the opera- 
tion of the Canal the profits so necessary to the solution of his country’s economic problems and the en- 
hancement of his own prestige; but we cannot agree that there is no practical solution that would be 
fair to both sides. When 128 years ago our Society was founded by the merger of several state societies 
dedicated to the same purpose, William Ladd, the most prominent leader for peace in the country, said: 
“We hope to increase and promote the practice already begun of submitting national differences to ami- 
cable discussion and arbitration; and finally of settling all national controversies by an appeal to reason, as 
becomes rational creatures and not by physical force as is worthy only of brute beasts and that this shall 
be done by a Congress of Christian nations whose decrees shall be enforced by public opinion that rules 
the world . . . Then wars shall cease.” 


During the century and a quarter since Ladd spoke these words the world has made substantial prog- 
ress in organizing for peace, the congress of nations has been constituted in the United Nations organi- 
zation, and an international court has been established,—the two agencies he considered necessary to 
accomplish the purpose; but something is manifestly still lacking: rarely have any two nations taken to 
the court for decision any case involving what they thought their vital interests or national honor; and 
the present incident has arisen between two nations who are pledged, as members of the United Nations, 
“to maintain international peace and security.” It seems clear that it is the “public opinion which rules 
the world” that is lagging behind or entirely lacking. It needs to be educated and aroused in every country 
until insistent upon no government, not even the home government, creating such an incident as Nasser 
has because he thinks, to use the vernacular, that “he can get away with it.” 


It is to the better building of such an earnest and insistent world-wide public opinion and demand 
for the peaceful adjustment of competing national interests, that our Society and its like are dedicated. 
Our faith in the possible ultimate achievement of this goal inspires and sustains our efforts; our knowledge 
that, while in 1828 Congress of Nations and International Court were merely Utopian ideas of a few 
dreamers, they are today actualities confirms this faith; and the advent of the atomic bomb and nuclear 
weapons has changed the arguments for the peaceful settlement of international disputes by some system 
of collective bargaining from “it is wise and intelligent” to “it is absolutely necessary in order to save 
our civilization and all that mankind has built up during his rise from barbarism.” 


And so, as we approach this eleventh anniversary of the adoption of the United Nations Charter, we 
can only hope and pray that again in this case intelligence and wisdom may prevail over selfishness and 
reckless ambition, that a formula for the settlement of the dispute will be found, which is sufficiently ac- 
ceptable to all concerned to ensure its permanence, and that world opinion slowly learning the lessons of 
experience, may have another example of international good behavior and of the amicable adjustment 
of conflicting national interests; for let us not overlook the fact that, however arbitrary an action may 
appear, there will usually be found some national need or urge that has impelled the government so act- 
ing to take the risk involved. Only an understanding insistence by the people of each country that no way 
to peace shall be left unsought, that no opportunity for amicable discussion of the problem shall be refused, 
will prevent the sort of incidents that have given and will still give specious arguments for starting hos- 
tilities. It is the international public opinion and organized will for peace that we still lack today and 
without which there can be no assurance of continued peace. 
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Philippine Progress and American 


Assistance 


The first decade of independence for the Republic 
of the Philippines ended on July 4, 1956. When the 
Filipino people assumed full responsibility for the 
conduct of their own affairs in 1946, they were faced 
by widespread war damage and political, economic, 
and social instability. The conditions of instability 
had arisen both out of the war and from problems 
which existed for many years before World War II. 


The ten years of independence have not been easy 
years for the average Filipino or for the leaders of 
the young republic. Many of the years, particularly 
the earlier ones, were characterized by political con- 
flict, monetary inflation, and balance of international 
payments crises. Moreover, throughout most of the 
period widespread dissidence manifested itself in open 
revolt against the Philippine Government by the 
communist-led Hukbalahaps. These conditions arose 
in spite of efforts of the new government. They con- 
tinued in spite of the fact that the United States Gov- 
ernment in immediate post-war years gave to the 
Philippines or spent in the country some $2 billion in 
the form of war damage payments, military pay, 
back-pay to Filipino guerrillas, surplus property gifts, 
and so forth, in haphazard efforts to help. 

By the end of 1950, the conditions were so pre- 
carious that the United States sent an Economic Sur- 
vey Mission, headed by Daniel W. Bell, to the Phil- 
ippines to study the situation and to recommend 
means of alleviating immediate and longer term 
problems. At the conclusion of the study the Mission 
reported that the Philippine Government was “in 
such a critical condition that only the most far reach- 
ing program of reform and self-help, supported by 
technical and economic assistance from this country, 
could save the Philippines from total collapse.” The 
Mission indicated that it might be necessary for the 
United States to make available to the Philippines 
$250 million in loans and gifts over a five-year period 
to provide a favorable environment for solution of 
the problems facing them. 


Today the Philippines stands as a stable nation in a 
generally unstable southeast Asia; ten years after in- 
dependence was gained and five years after the be- 
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ginning of the assistance program recommended by 
the Bell Mission. 

In contrast to earlier post-war programs of assist- 
ance to the Philippines, the program now adminis- 
tered by the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion, has been carried on since 1951 in accordance with 
planned annual programs calling for contributions 
both of American dollars and Philippine pesos. While 
Philippine agencies have been responsible for plan- 
ning and implementing the programs, they have been 
assisted by a variety of American technical advisors. 
The program has provided the Philippines with not 
only supplies and equipment and the services of 
American technicians, but with training and guidance 
in the Philippines, the United States, and elsewhere 
for Filipino administrators and technicians. 

The American assistance program in the Philip- 
pines has had two major objectives: (1) to increase 
the nation’s economic capabilities, and (2) to achieve 
political and social stability. The program has been 
directed toward alleviating the most serious of the 
many complex and long-standing problems facing the 
nation including the low rate of domestic investment, 
existing and anticipated long-run balance of payments 
problems and the lack of economic opportunity. 
United States assistance has been designed specifically 
to aid the Philippine Government in its efforts to 
formulate and execute a coordinated economic devel- 
opment program, encourage private investment in 
productive enterprise and encourage diversification of 
the economy, and improve the efficiency of govern- 
ment operations. 

To date the most tangible and widespread results 
have been attained in the third of these areas—im- 
provement of government operations. Under the two- 
country program Philippine Government services to 
the people have been strengthened significantly in 
such fields as agriculture, education, and public 
health. Since President Magsaysay has been in office, 
the progress toward improvement of these services in 
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the rural areas has been particularly rapid. Measures 
taken to strengthen and expand government opera- 
tions have included passage of legislation, improve- 
ment of organization and operating methods, estab- 
lishment of new agencies and services, expansion of 
services, addition and training of personnel, purchase 
of equipment, and rehabilitation and construction of 
facilities. 


Philippine agricultural production is now equal to 
or above pre-war levels for most crops. The nation is 
virtually self-sufficient in rice production. The 
standard of living of the average farm family is grad- 
ually but noticeably improving. To a considerable 
extent these gains may be attributed to measures taken 
since the American assistance program began. 


Under President Magsaysay’s leadership the Ag- 
ricultural Tenancy Act designed to improve relation- 
ships between landlords and tenants was passed in 
1954, and the Land Reform Act, creating a Land 
Tenure Administration, in 1955. These measures, 
plus better enforcement of earlier land tenure legis- 
lation, offer promise of gradual reduction of the long 
standing land tenure problems which are most preva- 
lent in the rice-growing area of central Luzon. 


Private land ownership has been made possible for 
a growing number of agricultural families. With 
American financed equipment and technical assistance 
from a firm of American management consultants the 
Philippine Bureau of Lands is now issuing over 
50,000 land titles per year. Most of this land is be- 
ing released for the first time from the public do- 
main. Prior to the beginning of this project the 
Bureau issued less than 4000 land titles per year and 
had a 15-year backlog of title applications that was 
growing larger each year. Philippine Government 
land development projects, some carried on with 
American assistance, are aiding families from con- 
gested areas to resettle in new locations in less densely 
populated areas. Development roads are opening vast 
areas of sparsely settled or virgin jungle to thousands 
of settlers. 

Agricultural techniques and rural living standards 
are being improved by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Extension. Since 1951 nearly 200,000 demonstra- 
tions have been given before rural groups by exten- 
sion workers. About 170,000 families have been 
brought into barrio (village) councils and nearly 
30,000 women into rural improvement projects which 
organize the energies of the people for self-help. The 
young people are being trained and their energies di- 
rected to worthwhile projects sponsored by 2,000 
4-H Clubs with over 60,000 members. 


The economic status of the Filipino farmer has 
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been strengthened through measures taken by the two 
governments in the fields of agricultural finance and 
marketing. An Agricultural Credit and Cooperative 
Financing Administration was established in 1952 
with the two-fold purpose of encouraging the estab- 
lishment of farmers’ cooperative marketing associa- 
tions and of financing agricultural credit. To date 
about 300 cooperatives have been organized. The 
farmer now has an opportunity to achieve his inde- 
pendence from the local money lender and rice mer- 
chant who has traditionally dominated the barrio 
economic scene. 


Establishment of rural health units in over 240 
communities, rehabilitation of 54 hospitals, and con- 
struction of 2000 wells under the American and 
Philippine government programs have all contrib- 
uted to the health of the people. A nation-wide 
malaria control program has provided protection to 
virtually the entire population of over 20 million. 
Improved health will contribute substantially to pro- 
ductivity, production, and human wellbeing in the 
years ahead. 

Rehabilitation and improvement of 40 of the na- 
tion’s vocational agricultural schools and 34 voca- 
tional industrial schools through provision of tech- 
nical assistance, new equipment, and expanded facili- 
ties is also contributing to the country’s current and 
future economic strength. Similarly, aid to the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines and to ten teachers’ col- 
leges, provided to a large part through contracts with 
leading American universities — Cornell, Michigan, 
Stanford and Connecticut, — will permit these insti- 
tutions to improve professional training in many 
fields. Better trained farmers, technicians, workers, 
engineers, teachers, scientists and other professional 
men are all essential to the future economic develop- 
ment of the Philippines. 

A Public Administration Institute devoted to train- 
ing of present and future civil servants and research 
in problems of government has been established at 
the University of the Philippines. Today the services 
provided the people of the Philippines by their gov- 
ernment are far superior in both quality and quantity 
to those provided in any of the other newly-inde- 
pendent nations of southeast Asia. Moreover, public 
interest, the growing tradition of the civil service, and 
the availability of training for government technicians 
and administrators assure the likelihood of the Phil- 
ippines maintaining its position of leadership for 
many years to come. 

Advances in the private sector of the Philippine 
economy have also been significant since the American 
assistance program began in 1951, but, relatively, the 
gains have been less marked. Too large a relative 
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share of total investment has gone into residential 
construction, consumer goods industries, and trade. 

The investment “climate” is somewhat better than 
it was five years ago. Establishment of new Filipino, 
American and jointly-owned industrial plants is be- 
coming more common. The $30 million Caltex oil 
refinery which opened in 1954 is the largest single 
plant to be erected. Smaller plants are being con- 
structed at various places in the Philippines and es- 
pecially where electric power from new National 
Power Corporation generating plants is available. 

In contrast to the Marshall Plan programs in 
western Europe and the current American assistance 
programs for Taiwan and Korea, a relatively small 
portion of the American grant aid to the Philippines 
since 1951 has been provided in the form of equip- 
ment for private industrial enterprise. Moreover, the 
Export-Import Bank line of credit, established as a 
corollary to the grant assistance program, has not 
been utilized as rapidly or expanded as soon as was 
envisioned when the Bell Mission report was pre- 
sented. The dollar component of the limited private 
investment which has taken place has been largely 
financed from the Philippines’ own foreign exchange 
resources. 

Technical aid has been provided to operators of ex- 
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Self-help among residents of barrios, stimulated by American aid, promotes this kind of a usuable road. 


isting businesses and to those interested in developing 
new enterprises by an Industrial Development Center 


’ established in 1955. Staffed by both Filipino and 


American technicians, the center is prepared to bring 
up-to-date methods of production, marketing, financ- 
ing, and so forth to the attention of business men. The 
availability of the Center’s services is expected to en- 
courage the establishment of new industries, not start- 
ed previously for lack of technical knowledge. 

Factors outside the American assistance program 
have been of primary importance in causing the rate 
of investment to increase in the Philippines since 
1951. Establishment of political and economic sta- 
bility has been of greatest importance. Revision of 
the trade agreement between the Philippines and the 
United States in 1955 has also had some effect in 
more recent months. 

With the gradual elimination of the Hukbalahap 
menace, relaxation of foreign trade and exchange 
controls, and the election of President Magsaysay, the 
attitudes of both Filipino and foreign investors have 
become more favorable toward establishment of new 
enterprises in the Philippines. Government measures 
to encourage private investment, such as tax exemp- 
tions for a period of years for “new and necessary” 
industries, have also aided the rate of investment. 
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The Philippine Government has been encouraged 
to prepare a comprehensive plan for the use and de- 
velopment of the nation’s resources, to assure the 
most rapid rate of progress possible, and also to pre- 
vent the allocation of domestic resources and foreign 
exchange reserves and earnings for low priority pur- 
poses. American aid to date has taken the form of 
technical assistance designed to improve planning 
techniques and to aid the Philippines gain greater 
knowledge of the country’s resources and economic 
potential. 


Filipino personnel from various Philippine Gov- 
ernment agencies, including the Central Bank, the 
National Economic Council and various departments 
have received advanced training in economics and 
allied fields. American technicians have been made 
available to aid specific planning projects. For ex- 
ample, an aero-magnetic survey of iron ore reserves 
has been completed. Ground surveys of other min- 
eral resources have been completed or are under way. 
Similarly, a survey of transportation requirements, 
facilities and services is now being carried out. 

However, the country is still far from having a 
comprehensive development plan. At present the 
National Economic Council, the Central Bank, and 
several other agencies of the Philippine Government 
play roles in economic planning and formulation of 
economic policies. But, in the absence of a clear-cut 
distribution of responsibilities and authority among 
them, political controversies have arisen and the 
agencies have not cooperated fully in their planning 
efforts. Before a satisfactory and acceptable program 
for the nation’s economic development can be com- 
pleted the Government should decide which agency is 
to have over-all coordinating responsibility and what 
the roles of the other agencies are to be in the prep- 
aration of the national program. 

Another prerequisite is assurance that the Congress 
of the Philippines will support an integrated devel- 
opment program and adopt the measures needed to 
carry it out. Whether the needed legislative action 
will be forthcoming remains to be seen and will de- 
pend to a considerable degree on the nature of the 
plans developed by the executive branch of the gov- 
ernment. 

It can be seen that the American assistance program 
has definitely contributed to improvement of condi- 
tions and establishment of stability in the Philippines. 
The success which has been achieved has to the largest 
measure resulted from the high degree of coopera- 
tion between the Philippines and the United States. 


However, two rather major problems have been 
encountered. First, peso resources have been required 
in larger amounts than expected at the outset and 
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the lack of peso availabilities has imposed significant 
restrictions on the program. Second, the rate at which 
assistance could be assimiliated and at which results 
could be achieved has proven to be much lower than 
anticipated. 


Development and technical assistance programs 
require financing both in the country’s own currency 
and in foreign currencies. The proportion of local 
currency to foreign currency required depends on the 
nature of the projects undertaken and the availability 
of resources and manufactured items in the country. 


When the American assistance program for the 
Philippines was first considered, relatively little 
thought was given to the probable magnitude of the 
peso costs. A requirement similar to the one used 
previously in most Marshall Plan countries was estab- 
lished: the Philippines was to deposit into a special 
“counterpart fund” pesos equivalent in value to the 
dollar assistance provided by the United States. Since 
the bulk of the American aid has been provided to 
Philippine Government agencies, the peso deposits 
required for the largest share of the aid had to be 
made from Philippine Government appropriations. 
This imposed an immediate burden on the already 
strained budget. Moreover, it was soon found that 
(1) peso costs of projects were exceeding dollar costs 
and (2) costs of expanded government services would 
be continuing costs and require permanent appropria- 
tions. As a result, special project appropriations were 
required to supplement the appropriations for coun- 
terpart deposits. Appropriations had to be expanded 
for many government departments on a continuing 
basis. This further complicated the nation’s financial 
problems at a time when projects sponsored by Presi- 
dent Magsaysay and his administration to aid the 
people in rural areas were imposing even greater de- 
mands on the budget and tax revenues were not being 
increased as rapidly as funds were required or were 
being appropriated. 

The problem of financing continuation of projects 
begun with American assistance may limit the ulti- 
mate success of the program. Tax revenues will need 
to be increased and appropriations will have to be 
made unless new and expanded government services 
are to be reduced or eliminated. 

The second general problem encountered in carry- 
ing out the two-country program, the slow rate of 
assimilation of assistance, also poses questions con- 
cerning the future. The Bell Mission’s report out- 
lined a vast number of improvements to be made in a 
period of five years—improvements essential to the 
alleviation of the nation’s most basic and long- 
standing problems. In spite of the many accomplish- 
ments to date, five years has not proven sufficient to 
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accomplish the tasks pointed out as essential by the 
Bell Mission. 

Time is required to plan a country’s development, 
plan specific projects, train technicians and adminis- 
trators, improve government services, encourage pri- 
vate investment and, thereby, overcome a nation’s 
long-standing economic and social ills. Today no one 
thinks of the task of strengthening the Philippines as 
a five or even a ten year task. It is recognized that 
while a nation can and should strive to increase its rate 
of progress, even foreign assistance is not a panacea 
which assures rapid and complete success. 

Ten years of Philippine independence have taught 
the young nation and its leaders much. The five years 
of cooperation in carrying out the program to which 
the United States has given assistance have provided 
both countries with valuable lessons. It can honestly 
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be said that at the end of ten years of independence 
the Philippine nation stands in an enviable position 
in southeast Asia. At least part of the credit for the 
country’s accomplishments should be attributed to the 
program of American assistance. 

Progress to date and the nation’s present stability 
offer promise of a favorable future. However, cer- 
tain basic problems have not been fully alleviated— 
the rate of investment is still lower than required to 
keep pace with the growing population, diversification 
of the economy has not progressed sufficiently to as- 
sure sound long-term balance of payments stability, 
and economic opportunity is still more limited than is 
desirable in a modern, democratic country. Conse- 
quently, the offered promise of a favorable future 
can be made a reality only through continued and 
concerted effort in the years ahead. 





our best hope for peace with freedom 


By Article I of the convention of Constantinople, the signa- 
tory powers (including Turkey, the territorial sovereign) agreed 
that: “The Suez Maritime Canal shall always be free and open, 
in time of war as in time of peace, to every vessel of commerce 
or of war, without distinction of flag... ,” and by Article XIV 
“. , . that the engagement resulting from the present Treaty 
shall not be limited by the duration of the Acts of Concession of 
the Universal Suez Canal Company.” In other words, a servitude 
of passage rests perpetually upon Egyptian territory, in favor of 
all other nations. Great Britain reserved “the freedom of action 
of their Government during the period of the occupation of 
Egypt by the forces of Her Britannic Majesty”; not till 1904 
did Great Britain “adhere to the stipulations of the Treaty of 
the 29th October 1888, and . . . agree to their being put in 
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force” (Art. VI of the Anglo-French Convention of April 8, 
1904).—International Servitudes in Law Practice, by Helen 
Dwight Reid, 1932. 


SUEZ—FIVE YEARS AGO 


The Commission to Study the Organization of Peace recom- 
mended in 1951 that an International Straits Commission be 
established under the authority and direction of the United Na- 
tions General Assembly for the purpose of controlling the ad- 
ministration of canals and straits of major strategic importance. 
The Commission had in mind particularly the threat to the peace 
arising out of the controversy at that time over interferences by 
Egypt with international shipping in the Suez Canal. 
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Background of Suez. 


The Egyptian situation has for over a year been 
keyed to three factors: (1) Egypt’s inability to sell 
cotton to her normal markets in the face of US cot- 
ton sales under the PL 480 programmed Section 402; 
(2) the long-standing feeling on the part of the 
Egyptian Army—on which Nasser depends for sup- 
port—that Egypt was militarily far inferior to Israel; 
and (3) the platform of economic development on 
which Nasser had risen to power. The key factor in 
this platform was the promise of a large chunk of 
masonry on the upper Nile—the Aswan Dam. 

It is difficult to describe how important the High 
Aswan Dam has become to Egypt and to Nasser. It 
is important in and of itself: in a country where 97% 
of the soil is too arid to permit farming or even graz- 
ing to any extent, and where some 22 million people 
are concentrated on 6 million acres of arable land in 
the Nile Valley, the construction of the High Aswan 
Dam would enable Egypt to bring under cultivation 
an additional two million acres—an increase in arable 
land of about 33%. At the same time, the Dam 
would produce up to 600 million kilowatt hours of 
electric power annually—for industrial use, for agri- 
cultural use and for residential lighting. But even 
more important, Aswan had become the symbol of the 
Egyptian revolution. 

The possibilities of the High Aswan Dam had been 
discussed for a generation. The Ex-Im Bank had in- 
dicated strong interest several years ago. A former 
special Assistant to Secretary of State, Mr. Thomas 
Cabot, who headed up the old International Security 
Affairs Committee (ISAC), had strongly supported 
US participation in the High Aswan Dam before 
Nasser came to power, and an ICA survey had gone a 
long way to delineating the problems involved in the 
construction. Over a year ago, a survey group from 
IBRD made an exhaustive analysis of the costs in- 
volved in constructing the Dam. They arrived at a 
cost figure of $1.3 billion, of which $400 million was 
foreign exchange. They also concluded that, by rigid 
control over other expenditures, and with a fairly op- 
timistic set of assumptions as to Egypt’s future earn- 
ings, Egypt could manage to absorb the internal costs 
and carry the financing of about half of the foreign 
exchange costs. 

I mentioned three factors—the cotton glut, the 
arms shortage and the High Aswan Dam. The first 
two bear directly on the third. Egypt normally 
derives 80% of her foreign exchange earnings from 
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cotton — but a year ago, her warehouses were full 
of unsold cotton. Egypt attributed her declining sales 
—and declining prices —to the US cotton policy. 


At the same time, the Army was demanding mili- 
tary hardware. Nasser had requested the US to sell 
him the rather modest amount of arms which he 
asserted he needed—he had earlier refused arms 
under an offer of MDAP aid. After a delay of sev- 
eral months on the part of the US, he announced in 
September 1955 — immediately after the ICA Miss- 
ion Chiefs Meeting in Cairo — the conclusion of the 
Czech arms deal, under which he traded his unsold 
cotton for $90 million in arms — thereby killing two 
birds with one stone. 


Despite this deal — and believing it to be a one- 
shot transaction — the US, the UK, and the IBRD 
in December offered Nasser a package deal under 
which the US was to give $54.6 million, the UK 
$15.4 million, and IBRD to loan $200 million to- 
ward construction of the High Aswan Dam. This 
totalled $270 million — leaving a foreign exchange 
gap of $130 million still to be met. 


Nasser did not immediately accept this offer, al- 
though news headlines were somewhat misleading. 
He was concerned over the missing $130 million, 
and sought a commitment from the US for the 
balance. This the US was unable to give — and this 
was one of the factors behind our request to Congress 
for long-range commitment authority. As you know, 
Congress refused us this authority. 

Meantime, Russia has made several offers in con- 
nection with the High Aswan Dam — to build it out- 
right, or to supply necessary funds at two per cent; 
to supply technical aid, etc. Nasser was clearly jockey- 
ing, for the best position. In the course of his jockey- 
ing, he allowed the fiscal year to lapse, and ICA 
used the Aswan funds elsewhere. 

In the meantime, too, Nasser had undertaken an 
additional arms purchase from the Soviet bloc, up to 
a total of over $200 million; had recognized Red 
China, and had, through the Voice of the Arabs, in 
Radio Cairo, been the focal point for anti-Western 
propaganda which exacerbated difficult situations in 
Jordan, in Libya, in French North Africa. The U. S. 
determined that the Nasser brand of pan-Arabism 
was irretrievably anti-Western if not completely 
pro-Communist. In consequence, it was decided to 
withdraw our offer of aid for High Aswan Dam. 
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Rather ironically, Egypt had apparently decided 
that her future lay with the West —at least, as far 
as economic development was concerned. Nasser re- 
called Ambassador Hussein for consultation, and on 
July 18, Hussein returned to the U. S., announcing 
Egypt’s intention to construct the Dam with Western 
help. The following day, July 19, the U. S. and the 
U. K. formally withdrew their offer of help, and 
IBRD announced that its loan offer, predicated upon 
the availability of grant aid from the U.S. and the 
U.K., was no longer valid. 


The U.S. explained its withdrawal of aid in a for- 
mal statement, issued July 19: Egypt had not suc- 
ceeded in securing a water rights agreement with the 
Sudan —a precondition of our offer—and had 
mortgaged so much of its future cotton earnings 
as to cast serious doubts upon its ability to finance 
the High Aswan Dam. 


In the next week, Nasser met several additional 
embarassments: his much-vaunted Third Force con- 
ference at Brioni proved to be a wet fire-cracker; 
Nehru indicated his belief that an Arab-Israel settle- 
ment was possible and desirable; and Russia in- 
dicated a loss of interest in financing the Dam. As a 
result, a badly bruised Nasser, after a week’s furious 
analysis of his position, announced on July 28 nation- 
alization of the Suez Canal — with canal earnings to 
be used for constructing the High Aswan Dam. 


Nasser’s arithmetic calls for annual earnings of 
$100 million annually. But since he has offered to 
pay off the stockholders in full at Paris Bourse prices 
— 800,000 shares at $300-+ per share, or $250+ 
million, and will have to take over some $50 million 
in improvements and deferred maintenance upon 
which the Canal Company was embarking, his profits 
will certainly be far lower for the first few years. It 
should be noted that the company’s 99-year con- 
cession had only 12 years to run, at which time the 
Canal would have reverted to Egypt. 


Western reaction to the Canal seizure was prompt 
and severe: the U.K. and France blocked all assets 
of the Canal Company, of the Egyptian Government 
and of Egyptian private citizens; the U.S. froze 
Egyptian public (but not private) assets as well as 
holdings of the Canal Company. Egypt prohibited 
sterling exports, then lifted the ban. France and the 
U.K. are mobilizing troops and sending them into 
the area. The Egyptians are also mobilizing and 
Egypt has been accorded general support throughout 
the Middle East. 

It should be noted, however, that to date there has 
been no interference with international shipping — 
apart from discrimination against Israeli shipping 
which pre-dated the latest crisis. At a special meeting 
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The Suex Canal and neighboring lands. 


convened in London, Secretary Dulles took a position 
of moderation and caution, as against a British-French 
position which looked very much like armed inter- 
vention to keep Suez out of Egyptian control. 

On August 16 at the instigation of the U.S., the 
U.K. and France, a 24-nation conference involving 
all the major maritime nations convened to discuss an 
international authority to control Suez. Egypt de- 
clined to attend formally, but sent an unofficial ob- 
server, Wing Commander Ali Sabry. 

United States Secretary of State Dulles, on behalf 
of the United States, France and Britain, presented a 
four-point plan for solving the international crisis: 

(1) Operation of the Suez Canal should be in ac- 
cordance with the 1888 Constantinople Convention, a 
nine-nation agreement which provided the canal 
would be open to all shipping in peace and in war. 
The operation should be the responsibility of an in- 
ternational board, to be established by treaty and 
linked with the United Nations. Egypt should be on 
it and it should not be dominated by any single power 
or group of powers. Its functioning should not pre- 
judice the use of the canal by any power. 

(2) The new arrangement must recognize Egypt’s 
right to an equitable return, presumably from any 
profits from use of the canal. 

(3) Fair compensation should be paid to the stock- 
holders of the nationalized Suez Canal Co. 

(4) Arbitration machinery should be agreed upon 
to settle any disputes that might arise out of these 
principles. 
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Cross-Country During Italy’s Elections 


Last May, Italy had its first grass-roots electoral 
contest since the administrative elections of 1951-52. 
While these were local elections for municipal and 
provincial posts, they have a deep national signific- 
ance. If the left gained ground neutralism would be 
fostered at the expense of NATO and the Segni 
cabinet might fall. 

While trying to get out the largest popular vote 
to counteract the solid voting blocs of the extremists, 
the Segni government tried to impose a quite un- 
Italian moderation to the elections. Italian buildings, 
usually plastered with posters, were denuded of their 
accustomed paper veneers which had frequently hid- 
den many an architectural sin. Special billboards were 
erected and each political party was given alloted 
space. The Christian Democrats, were able to make 
much capital out of anti-Stalinism, showing Togli- 
atti-Stalin love feasts, effective “then and now” 
statements, and Nenni, leader of the fellow-travelling 
Socialists, trying to cover up his Stalin Peace Prize. 
The important stakes were Rome, Turin, Genoa, 
Florence, and Venice which had broken away from 
Red administration in the ’51-52 elections. All the 
Italian newspapers showed a proud surprise that the 
voting came off without any usual demonstrations or 
disorders. 

Milan lifted its usual spring mist-rain this May to 
allow the seven o’clock promenader to come out from 
under his arcades into the evening sun of the Piazza 
del Duomo. The pigeons were replaced by sound 
trucks running heavy cables up to a stand hastily 
erected each evening for impassioned politicians. As 
elsewhere in these enormous city squares the echoes 
of the speaker’s voice developed a built-in claque and 
made it almost impossible to hear what was said. The 
electoral results in Milan were frustrating. The Cen- 
ter parties gained exactly one-half of the eighty 
council seats (25 Christian Democrats, 10 Democratic 
Socialists, 5 liberals), while thirty-one seats went to 
the Socialists-Communists, eight to the extreme right, 
and one to a small party. It remains to be seen what 
kind of a deal the Center alliance will make, prob- 
ably with the right, in order to get a governing ma- 
jority. Otherwise the national government will ap- 
point a city administrator. 

On May 22nd P’Unita, the national Communist 
journal, shot off a dud. It reproduced with photo- 
offsets some purported correspondence between Italo 
Viglianesi, Secretary General of the UIL, the So- 
cialist labor union, and the Public Affairs Officer of 
the American Embassy in Rome, claiming that the 
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American government had “paid” to influence the 
recent union elections in the Turin Fiat plant. The 
USIS freely replied that it has always “loaned” its 
services and facilities to “democratic” organizations, 
which, in this case, turned out to be sound trucks. 
Ambassador Luce, it will be remembered, had stated 
publicly that American offshore contracts would not 
be granted to factories with Communist union leader- 
ship. Few Italians seemed to give any great impor- 
tance to this Communist attack, nor did it help them 
much in the final vote in Turin. Although the Chris- 
tian Democrats lost five council seats they still 
matched the Socialists and Communists together. The 
Communists gained three seats, and the Nenni So- 
cialists doubled theirs to ten. A disturbing factor in 
the election was a large number of votes thrown to 
the Piedmontese regional “autonomists” and a num- 
ber of seats were wasted on smaller parties. The 
formation of a stable center government in Turin will 
offer a real problem to the Centrist politicians, and 
they may even be ready to risk new elections to solve 
the dilemma. 


Togliatti, brilliant Communist leader, comes from 
a well-known Genoese family. His brother is a Pro- 
fessor at the University and an outstanding theoretical 
mathemetician, and his niece a well-known journalist 
and friend of the United States. His hold on Genoa 
derives largely from the waterfront, which conjures 
up the same overtones in Italy as in the United States. 


But Genoa, like other Italian cities, has dedicated 
and energetic young people who consider it an ex- 
citing democratic duty to jump into the political 
swim. A good example is one youth leader of the 
Christian Democrats and a university graduate in 
economics, who spent the entire month of May ad- 
dressing various groups after his working hours. 
Young intellectuals take a vital interest in Italian 
politics. 


In the voting in Genoa the Christian Democrats, 
advanced in popular votes over the 1951 election but, 
because of the new electoral law, lost seven city 
council seats. The Democratic Socialists and other 
allied centrist parties also lost, but then so did the 
Communists. Most of these lost seats went to the 
Nenni Socialists, an experience which was repeated 
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again many times over in other cities. As elsewhere 
the vote brought on the problem of a governmental 
majority, where the Christian Democrats are unable 
to add rightist votes to form a majority without losing 
the support of the Saragat Democratic Socialists. 


The Piazza of the famed San Carlo opera house in 
Naples was completely boarded up with great secrecy. 
Then, just before the elections, Achille Lauro, 
wealthy shipowner, and mayor of Naples unveiled 
his personal gift to the Neopolitans—a lovely 
fountain which throws out neon lights in the national 
colors green, yellow, red. Lauro has also passed out 
spaghetti to hordes of poor and unemployed Nea- 
politans. Some have alleged that he gave out one 
shoe with the other to be claimed after the election. 
He brought potential peasant supporters from the 
countryside by the busload to attend his political fes- 
tivities, but so did the other parties. Lauro has great 
influence over the Cassa del Mezzogiorno (the gov- 
ernment Fund for the South) which is now making 
great strides in raising the economic level of Italy’s 
poorest region. 


In Naples the burning question, both political and 
social, is poor versus rich, or rather, very poor versus 
very rich. There is no middle class. Two hundred 
thousand people in the city do not know where their 
next meal may come from. What Lauro does not con- 
trol, which is not much, is in the hands of the Com- 
munists. His smashing victory in the election seemed 
assured, even to the most casual observer. Lauro re- 
ceived twice as many votes as the Communists and 
three times as many as the Christian Democrats. 


Strung from the Excelsior Hotel, one of the best 
in Rome, flew the banner “Vota Communista”, al- 
located to that capitalist haven by the quirk of the 
municipal electoral committee. Along with such 
anomalies Roman life continues, for Rome is the 
Eternal City, although it does not dominate Italy as 
Paris does its provinces. While the Christian Demo- 
crats have held control of the municipol posts, Mayor 
Rebecchini came under attack for poor administration 
and finally withdrew his candidacy before the election. 


The voting in Rome brought on the same difficult 
political administrative situation as in other important 
cities. Of the eighty seats on the Common Council 
the Christian Democrats and their allies received 
thirty-five, the extreme left increased to twenty-nine, 
and the Monarchists and Fascists gained fourteen. 
While no party looks with relish upon the govern- 
ment appointment of a city administrator, Amintore 
Fanfani, Secretary General of the Christian Demo- 
crats, refuses the “opening to the left” sought by 
Nenni and, among others, Gronchi, President of the 
Republic. 
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To see Giorgio LaPira, Christian Democratic Ma- 
yor of Florence is like seeing a modern Savonorola in 
the City of Flowers. Hated by the Communists (he 
has taken the wind out of their sails), disliked by even 
the moderate conservatives of his own party, he leads 
a monastic life which all of Italy grudgingly admires. 
As he says, “It is the spirit of the law, not the letter” 
which moves him to sequester the seldom-occupied 
magnificent apartments of the Florentine wealthy for 
the poor and dispossessed. He has forced bankrupt 
factories to continue to operate in order to maintain 
employment. While it may be a strange way to run 
a city government, and many complain, few basically 
disapprove in spite of the fact that he has exhausted 
the city’s public funds and created a huge public 
debt. Why worry, he asks, about increased taxes when 
nobody pays taxes anyway? 

When the ballots were counted LaPira and his 
allies won over the Socialist-Communist combination, 
with LaPira gaining the largest popular vote of any 
previous mayor. The rightist vote was small. The 
distribution of council seats gave LaPira and his allies 
only a slight advantage over the left group, and when 
compared with the 751-52 elections, LaPira actually 
lost seats to the Communists and Nenni Socialists. 

LaPira has set the pattern for another Christian 
Democrat who ran for Mayor of Bologna. Giuseppe 
Dossetti is a younger and perhaps more brilliant 
edition of LaPira. A university professor of Canon 
Law and reputed to be an excellent administrator, 
Dossetti has gathered around him some of the 
brightest young people of the centuries-old Uni- 
versity of Bologna. Cardinal Lecaro, Archbishop of 
Bologna has given over his tremendous influence to 
favor Dossetti’s election. But Bologna and the entire 
Emilia region is not only red architecturally but 
politically. 

Nenni, the leader of the Socialist party, has entered 
into a “Unity of Action” pact with the Communists. 
He is a man of unusual personal political magnetism, 
and the Italian, like the Englishman, admires no one 
more than a gifted public speaker. For the past year 
or so he has offered support and collaboration to 
the Christian Democrats, which they would secretly 
love to have. Yet he maintains his pact with the 
Communists and as long as he does the Center parties 
will not let him share in the governing power and its 
fruits. “The Christian Democrats,” said Nenni after 
the elections, “must reckon with us and we with 
them”. 

Bologna and its Emilian province have been under 
Communist rule since 1951. It was here that in the 
elections the Communists scored their greatest vic- 
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tory, a forty percent increase in Communist votes. 
The Red Mayor, Giuseppe Dozza was overwhelm- 
ingly voted back into office with thirty-three seats to 
seventeen. The Bolognese have found him an able 
politician and administrator who, unlike LaPira, keeps 
the city budget balanced and runs an efficient city 
hall. Dossetti, trounced so badly, said after the bal- 
lots were in and counted “People are playing with 
fire.” 


During the electoral campaign Venice suffered 
from a more or less constant drizzle. When all was 
over and the weather brightened, Venice had come 
through with an encouragingly sound centrist vote. 
The Nenni Socialists out-polled the Communists and, 
taken together, the left vote was larger than the 
Christian Democrats. There were few rightist votes. 

The MSI (Italian Social Movement) the neo- 
Fascist party, has a great following in Trieste. The 
people of Trieste, newly joined to Italy and still 
under “territorial” status, feel it necessary to be 
strongly nationalist, to be plus royal que le roi. On 
the other hand the Slovene population which makes 
up more than one sixth of the territory has been left 
out of the picture. Since the time of the settlement 
between Yugoslavia and Italy in October, 1953, over 
20,000 have swarmed from the Yugoslav Zone B into 
Trieste. The concomitant social problems, particularly 
unemployment and housing, have had a serious po- 
litical and economic effect on Triests’s reincorporation 
into Italian life. Many a Slovene has been sacked 
from his job to make way for an Italian. Three 
distinctly Slovene parties have sprung up. The party 
which supported Tito has joined informally for 
electoral purposes with the regular Communist party. 
Consequently the Slovene Democratic party had 
rough sledding through the election. The Christian 
Democrats and their allies won a popular majority 
in the face of a heavy Socialist-Communist vote. But 
Mayor Bartoli, a Christian Democrat, did not gain 
a majority of council seats because of votes thrown 
to splinter parties. The government will probably 
appoint an administrator to run the city. 

In Sicily and in the northernmost Trentino-Alto 


Adige the elections were separately handled and were 
for municipal posts only. In these areas the Christian 
Democrats dominated, although there was a heavy 
vote in the Trentino-Alto Adige for the Volkspartei 
which looks for reunification with Austria. 

On May 28-29 about ninety-one percent of the 
electorate went to the polls, a higher percentage than 
the ’51-52 elections. The final result was the follow- 
ing, compared with the previous administrative elec- 
tions: 


1956 1951-52 
Centrists 53.4% 51.5 
(Christian-Democrats 39.9) 35.9 
Socialist and 
Communists 34.1% 34.5 
Conservative 11.2% 12.3 
Other 1.3% 1.7 


There was a general increase in Christian Demo- 
cratic votes in most areas, particularly in the indus- 
trial north and in southern Italy, where some ob- 
servers felt that the land reform program has now 
taken hold politically. 304 of 676 of the largest cities 
and towns fell to the Christian Democrats and the 
centrists, 199 were captured by the Nenni Socialists 
and Communists, and 7 went to the extreme right. 
The major problem created by the election is that in 
100 of 676 largest cities and towns no party received 
a majority in the city council. If, according to Fan- 
fani of the Christian Democrats, there will be no alli- 
ance made with Nenni, the national government will 
have to name city administrators or new elections 
must be held. 

The center coalition will probably move eventually 
to the left, not only in political attitudes and com- 
binations, but in action in social and economic policy. 
But Nenni must first break his pact with the Com- 
munists. The Saragat Socialist allies of the Christian 
Democrats are jealously eyeing the Nenni Socialist 
advance. They feel that the socialist split in 1947 may 
gradually heal if Nenni is brought into a center 
coalition. In all events, Italian life is changing too 
rapidly for the politicians not to keep abreast of the 
accelerating momentum of the tremendous social 
revolution. 


FREE MEN 
Put fear out of your heart. This Nation will survive, this state 
will prosper, the orderly business of life will go forward if only 
men can speak in whatever way given them to utter what their 
hearts hold—by voice, by posted card, by letter or by press. 
Reason never has failed snen. Only force and oppression have 
made the wrecks in the world.—WiLuiam ALLEN Wuire, 1922. 
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Security Policy 


Have the Soviet leaders really had a change of 
heart during recent months—are their friendly ges- 
tures genuine — or is this just another shift in com- 
munist tactics toward an unchanging goal of world 
domination? Now that he has effected a rapproach- 
ment with the Soviet Union, can Tito be trusted as a 
reliable associate for Western defense? 

These questions virtually are unanswerable. Any- 
thing that a communist leader says may be suspect. 
If the Russians adopt a belligerent attitude, we react 
belligerently. If they adopt a friendly attitude, and 
protest their peaceful intentions, we cry, “It’s a 
trick” —and probably with good reason. But these 
questions, while perhaps pertinent, are not funda- 
mental. A policy based principally on attempts to 
divine communist intentions is bound to lead to un- 
certainty, vacillation, and frustration. It is not a 
matter of intention alone, but of interests and capa- 
bilities. 

In any East-West conflict Tito is likely to be gov- 
erned less by ideological considerations than by his 
interpretation of what is best for his own interests 
under the circumstances, and by what he is capable of 
doing about it. So may it be expected too of Krush- 
chev and Bulganin and of their successors. It is for 
the United States to adopt policies to restrict the pur- 
suit of interests in real conflict with our own, and to 
render potential enemies incapable of acting contrary 
to our fundamental interests, whatever may be their 
intentions. 

At first glance it may seem a policy of futility for 
the United States first to make an all-out effort to 
destroy Germany and Japan, and then to spend 
billions immediately afterward to rehabilitate those 
countries. But the great destruction of World War 
II required a great rebuilding program to restore 
something of a balance of power in Europe and in the 
Far East. It should have come as a surprise to no one 
to see Russia emerge as the dominant power in those 
areas after the fall of Germany and Japan. Doubtless 
it would have been wiser to have preserved a fairly 
strong Germany and a fairly strong Japan — rather 
than insisting on “unconditional surrender” — if in- 
deed such a course would have been practicable. Re- 
duction of those Great Powers automatically en- 
hanced the Russian capability for dominating those 
areas. Much of the attention of the United States 
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since World War II has been given to framing pol- 
icies and programs to reduce that Russian capability. 

The major threat to the national security of the 
Uniter States during the last decade has not been 
communism as such, but Russian imperialism. It is 
not so much communism as an ideology as it is 
communism as the vehicle of Russian imperialism 
that poses the immediate danger. Certainly other 
ideas are loose in the world — anarchism, syndi- 
calism, nihilism, or fascism, for instance — which are 
as hostile to American democratic institutions as is 
communism, but they are little feared at the moment, 
because they do not have the sponsorship of a major 
world power. Of course it is true that communism 
triumphed in Russia, and fascism in Italy and Ger- 
many without outside compulsion, but the conditions 
under which those things happened hardly are com- 
parable with conditions now in the United States. A 
communist uprising in Guatamala seriously concerns 
us only because of the Russian connections of com- 
munism. Thus it is unfruitful—and may be posi- 
tively harmful — to link uncritically all “socialists, 
left-wing liberals, and radicals” with the communists. 
The critical question is not the orthodoxy of the views 
presented by some group, or what correlation may be 
found between their programs and certain professed 
objectives stated at one time or another by com- 
munists. The crucial question is whether they serve 
international communism as a vehicle to Russian im- 
perialism. To attempt to link Western European or 
American socialists, who have been among the staun- 
chest foes of communism, with that imperialism, may 
be to weaken seriously the common defense against it. 

Certainly it is to the interest of the United States 
to prevent the hostile combination of the power 
centers of the world —in particular the U.S.S.R. 
and Central and Western Europe, or the U.S.S.R. 
and East Asia and Japan — against it. Moves in those 
directions would be a direct challenge to war. 
Clearly the armed forces of the United States must 
be able to dissuade any direct, overt moves in that 
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direction. At the same time, the foreign political and 
economic policies must not permit indirect achieve- 
ment of any such combinations. 

In the defence posture which the United States 
assumes, the role of strategic air power and atomic 
weapons it not to be discounted. Yet there is danger 
in putting sole reliance on a single weapon, or a 
single method of warfare. Korea demonstrated the 
helplessness of strategic bombing in bringing quick 
victory in this particular kind of a war. But more 
important still, neglect of other means of warfare 
could result in Americans’ finding themselves in the 
position of having to make a decision on atomic war- 
fare every time an international incident came up. If 
Americans are able to practice nothing but all-out, 
atomic war, then they may be tempted to retreat re- 
peatedly in one after another situation each of which 
does not seem in itself worth the cost and risk of 
atomic war. While atomic preparedness is essential to 
pose the same risk and cost to others, atomic stalemate 
still may see a repetition of the more conventional 
warfare, and the total nature of atomic war is bound 
to force a return to the idea of limited war for limited 
objectives. 

A number of American leaders have urged the 
view that bases in Europe and Asia cannot be held, 
and that all American forces should be withdrawn to 
the American continent where a great Strategic Air 
Command should be prepared to strike from home 
bases whenever necessary. Should war come, accord- 
ing to this view, the occupation by the Soviet Union 
of the whole of continental Europe, the Middle East, 
India, and Southeast Asia must be accepted as in- 
evitable, if unfortunate. But the war could be brought 
to a speedy conclusion, because American strength 
would not have been dissipated in attempting to hold 
indefensible oversea bases, and the strategic air power 
of the United States would bring its full weight to 
bear against the cities and industries of the Soviet 
Union. Yet this would give to the Russians by de- 
fault the industrial plant of Western Europe — as 
large as Russian industry itself—and put Americans 
in the terrible dilemma of letting this industry be 
taken over, or of bombing friends and allies in the 
occupied countries. 

There is a real possibility that the U.S.S.R. will 
overtake the United States in major aspects of in- 
dustrial production within the next twenty-five years 
or so. But this should not be cause for serious alarm. 
It will be necessary for the Russians to do much more 
than merely overtake the United States before they 
will be capable of dominating in war, and there is no 
prospect now of any such superiority. If the Russians 
are able to achieve near equality — or even to over- 
come the great superiority of the United States — 
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the result may be stalemate — which may lead to 
some kind of continuing peace interrupted now and 
then by a distant local war, and by furious wars of 
nerves, such as George Orwell visualized in 1984. 
Unless intercontinental ballistics missiles actually are 
perfected to the point that they can annihilate an 
enemy before he has a chance to retaliate, it should 
appear clear to everyone that little can be gained by 
anyone in an atomic war. At the same time, as a 
means of bolstering support at home and as a stimulus 
to the economy when problems arise, the regimes in 
power actually may welcome a continuing threat of 
war, as distinguished from wanting actual war. 


The rapid gain in Soviet industrial production 
since World War II, and the likelihood of its even 
greater increase in the future, should caution Ameri- 
cans on one point. In the past it has been common for 
some people to extoll the superiority of democratic 
capitalism purely on the materialistic basis of eco- 
nomic output. While at present there is a clear and 
decided American superiority over the Soviet Union 
in economic activity, this is by no means assured for 
all time. But does not democratic capitalism have 
other advantages than its productive efficiency? The 
appeal for the American system should be based on 
what it was from the beginning—on liberty. We hold 
to democratic capitalism, not simply because it gives 
an abundant material production, but because it as- 
sures the greatest measure of human freedom. And 
we espouse the cause of freedom, not because it gives 
greater production, but because it gives greater life. 

Inevitably such prospects raise the question of co- 
existence. There always is the possibility that the 
rival regime will collapse, but such an eventuality 
should not be counted upon. It is possible that com- 
munist leaders will give up their ideas of world dom- 
ination, but their intentions should not be the basis of 
our diplomacy and security policy. Is there, then, 
any alternative to total war other than co-existence? 
By definition the only other possible alternatives 
would seem to be some kind of peaceful expulsion, or 
elimination of the rival power by force less than total 
war. Neither prospect holds much promise. 

Some reorientation of the concept of “co-existence” 
appears to be necessary. For some reason the term 
has been tainted, presumably by those who see total 
war as the only, and the preferable alternative, with 
the same opprobrius connotation now assigned to 
“appeasement”. Ironically both terms acquired much 
of their popular distaste as a result of maltreatment 
of the same country — Czechoslovakia. Just as Mu- 
nich had demonstrated the futility of trying to ap- 
pease Hitler, so the communist coup d’etat in Czech- 
oslovakia in 1948 seemed to demonstrate the futility 
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of a policy of co-existence. Nowhere was there to be 
found a more sincere advocate of this policy than 
President Eduard Benes of Czechoslovakia. He was 
willing to accept Communist professions of demo- 
cratic intentions. He was willing to cooperate with 
them. Then, using positions of trust to which he had 
admitted them, they were able to wreck the Czech 
democracy and assume control of the state. The dis- 
illusioned Benes complained bitterly that the com- 
munists had lied to him. He saw his country become, 
not the bridge between East and West that he had 
envisioned, but just another communist vassal state. 
““Co-existence” was shown to be just another com- 
munist tactic to gain domination. 

But does this mean that all co-existence between 
East and West is impossible? Not necessarily. Un- 
fortunately for Czechoslovakia, Benes had to negoti- 
ate from a position of weakness. What other alterna- 
tive was open to him? At a time when there was no 
North Atlantic Treaty, and no Marshall Plan, when 
Britain and France were in no position to give any 
effective support, and when there was no assurance 
that the United States would do so, Benes, at Russia’s 
door step, hardly was in a position to defy the Soviet 
Union. He had to put his faith in cooperation, for no 
other way was open to him. 

But there is another type of co-existence — a co- 
existence enforced by a balance of power. Communist 
ambitions for world conquest mean nothing if they 
face an array of powers which will not permit the 
fulfillment of such ambitions. If conditions are 
maintained so that expansion and conquest are im- 
possible, it matters little what Soviet intentions are. 
We have of course historical examples of co-existence. 
For centuries Moslems and Christians warred against 
each other. In holy wars and crusades each vowed to 
exterminate the other, and any idea of cooperation 
between the two great religious movements was un- 
thinkable. But neither could conquer the other, and 
through the ages they have learned to co-exist, to 
live and let live, because they had to. 

If the United States is to maintain such a position 
of strength against communist Russian imperialism, 
it is essential to maintain a united front of the free 
world, a strong economy at home and abroad, and 
strong national defenses. 

We must show real consideration in our relations 
with allies. Economic and technical assistance can be 
a source of strength in the free world, but they must 
be handled with great care. Poverty is not the sole 
condition for the spread of communism. Some of the 
countries which are best off economically, compared 
with the rest of the world, have the largest communist 
parties. It is important to avoid any patronizing at- 
titude in dispensing foreign assistance, and to treat 
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allies with sincere respect as équals. Republican 
France still is enjoying the great store of American 
good will built up by the assistance which the Bour- 
bons provided during the Revolutionary War 180 
years ago. At that time France was the first or second 
military power of the world, while the United States 
was only a collection of weak colonies. But no French 
military commission came over to show the colonists 
how to use French muskets and cannon, no foreign 
aid team came over to screen American requirements, 
and no French observers were attached to American 
units to see that they used their equipment and con- 
ducted their operations properly. French expedition- 
ary forces cooperated with the Americans as equals, 
and French officers of great experience and prestige 
deferred to Washington as commander in chief. Yes 
conditions have changed, but the good will which the 
French developed by such an attitude has endured 
for scores of years, while the gratitude of many 
present-day recipients of American assistance—al- 
ways given out under strict American supervision and 
control—seems short-lived indeed. 

In maintaining a position of strength which will 
enforce co-existence and protect the interests of the 
United States, military policy, foreign policy, and 
internal security policy all must be thought of as 
facets of an integrated national security policy. 


In diplomacy we must recognize the essential po- 
litical function of engineering agreement. Its aim is 
not to gain a series of empty victories by a majority 
vote at the UN conference table, nor is its aim to 
embarrass the adversary. On the contrary the diplo- 
matist should do all he can to help his adversary save 
face, as well as to command respect for the United 
States in order to gain the national objectives of se- 
curity and well being. And in the final analysis the 
success of diplomatic negotiations depends less on the 
good intentions or even the good faith of the pro- 
ponents than it does on the possibilities of accomoda- 
tion in satisfying respective national interests. 

But such negotiations must be from a position of 
strength. In this connection it can be nearly fatal to 
overrate the adversary. Surely the easy explanation of 
all uprisings and disturbances in the free world as 
“communist-inspired” credits the Kremlin with too 
much inspiration. The idea that major actions in all] 
parts of the world come at the pull of a string in 
Moscow exactly according to a master plan surely 
credits international communism, dangerous as it may 
be, with too much efficiency. The Allied propensity 
for overrating the strength of Hitler’s Germany led 
directly to the retreat at the time of the occupation of 
the Rhineland, and to Munich and the sacrifice of 
Czechoslovakia. 
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An effective military force — well-rounded to 
wage different kinds of wars — is essential to give 
confidence and strength to diplomacy, assurance to 
allies, and protection to national interests. 

Politics is the art of the possible. If American 
strength, together with that of allied nations of the 


free world, is maintained in such a way as to make 
communist domination of the world impossible, then 
it matters little whether the communists have really 
given up their goal of conquest or not. Negotiation 
then does not mean appeasement, and co-existence 
does not mean surrender. National interests, not 
good intentions then, are the bases for diplomacy. 


Federation of the British Caribbean 


ear r with elections for the first legislature 
of the Federation of the British Caribbean. Following 
settlement of major issues relating to the Constitu- 
tion of what someday promises to be another Do- 
minion of the British Commonwealth at a conference 
of colonial delegates held at Lancaster House in 
London last February, a Standing Federation Com- 
mittee is providing the preliminary administrative 
machinery. Meanwhile, Mr. Alan Lennox-Boyd, 
Colonial Secretary, has introduced an enabling bill 
in Parliament. 

The Federation will unite under a governor-gen- 
eral and federal legislature 2,892,000 people of 
varied races and traditions distributed among thirteen 
islands, some of them separated by vast stretches of 
ocean and some by conflicting economic interests. In- 
augural members will be Barbados, Jamaica; the Lee- 
ward Islands of Antigua, Montserrat, Saint Christo- 
pher, Nevis, and Anguilla, Trinidad, and Tobago; 
and the Windward Islands of Dominica, Grenada, St. 
Lucia, and St. Vincent. Although British Guiana and 
British Honduras have not yet decided to join the 
Federation, both colonies may be represented by ob- 
servers on the Standing Federation Committee; and 
the amending provision in the Federation Constitu- 
tion will be framed with a view toward facilitating 
their accession to the Federation. Bermuda, the Baha- 
mas, and the British Virgin Islands are not planning 
to join. 

It was agreed at the Lancaster House meeting that 
delegates to that conference should continue as a 
standing body. Present members who meet under 
chairmanship of the Comptroller for Developmental 
Welfare in the West Indies, comprise the following: 
Barbados — Mr. Grantley Adams; Jamaica — Mr. 
Norman Manley; Leeward Islands— Mr. V. C. 


E avnen ER GaP of more than a century will be realized 
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Bird (Antigua); Mr. W. H. Bramble (Montserrat) ; 
and Mr. R. L. Bradshaw (St.: Kitts, Nevis, and An- 
guilla); Windward Islands—Mr. F. A. Baron 
(Dominica); Mr. J. A. Baynes (St. Vincent); Mr. 
C. G. D. La Corbiniere (St. Lucia); and Mr. E. M. 
Gairy (Grenada). 

The Standing Committee is framing a draft Con- 
stitution based upon decisions reached at Lancaster 
House, and will administer the embryo Federation 
following the first elections, acting as an advisory 
body to the Governor-general. One of its immediate 
duties is to fill in any gaps left in the draft Con- 
stitution by the Lancaster House decisions. 

As in many past debates at Philadelphia and else- 
where, on the allocation of powers in a federation, 
the Lancaster House conferees and their predecessors 
at a 1953 meeting had difficulty in drawing lines of 
demarcation between the powers of the central gov- 
ernment and those of the territorial Units. The 
federal pattern of the new Federation, like that of 
the Commonwealth of Australia, and also of the 
United States, is one in which only specific powers 
are delegated to the central government, whereas 
residual powers are retained by the legislatures of the 
component Units, with the exception of fields in 
which both the central and the Unit governments 
have concurrent power. 

One objection to federation has been the fear that 
financial aid under the Development and Welfare 
Acts would be cut off, and that the cost of maintain- 
ing a Federation Government would impose new tax 
burdens. 

Assurance has been given island delegates by the 
British Colonial Secretary that the United Kingdom 
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Government will continue subsidies in the form of 
an annual grant to the Federation for the first ten 
years subsequent to federation, the amount of the 
initial grant for the decade to be calculated on the 
foreseeable deficits of those Unit Governments which 
have been receiving grants-in-aid. The grant will be 
reserved by the Federation Government for relief of 
Unit Governments which cannot balance budgets 
from their own resources. As soon as the Federal 
Government is in operation, it will take over from 
the United Kingdom Government all responsibility 
for detailed financial control at present exercised over 
Unit Governments receiving subsidies. It was the 
opinion of the Lancaster House delegates that also 
in the case of those Unit Governments which do not 
receive grants-in-aid there should be a substantial 
devolution to the Federal Government of United 
Kingdom financial control. 

It was originally contemplated to finance the Fed- 
eration through a percentage of customs revenues, 
but shortly before the Lancaster House Conference, 
a direct levy of taxes was suggested by a Commission 
appointed by the Colonial Office. This recommenda- 
tion provoked protests like the one made by Mr. W. 
A. Bustamante, former Labor Prime Minister of 
Jamaica, who, during the meetings at Lancaster 
House, cabled the Jamaica Labor Party delegate in 
London, Mr. E. Allen, that he was not to agree “to 
even one penny increase in taxation of any kind.” “It 
cannot be federation at the expense of poverty,” Mr. 
Bustamante added. 

Early in their discussions, however, the Lancaster 
House group gave up any idea of specific taxes on 
tobacco, petrol, and liquor, and finally agreed that 
for the first five years the Federation should obtain its 
income from profits on the currency issue and from 
a mandatory levy on Unit Governments. From this 
sum would be deducted revenue received from excise 
and customs duties which the Constitution would 
give the Federal Government concurrent power to 
impose. 

To assist the Federal Government in establishing 
a capital, the United Kingdom Government has 
promised to contribute, subject to the approval of 
Parliament, sums not exceeding a maximum of 
1,000,000 pounds sterling. In anticipation of the need 
of the Federal Government to float bond issues, the 
United Kingdom Government has agreed to facili- 
tate access to the London market. A Loans Council 
will be formed to coordinate borrowing by Unit 
Governments, and the Federal Government will have 
power to guarantee loans raised by Unit Govern- 
ments. 

Drafters of the Constitution contemplate the early 
creation of a Customs Union, including internal free 
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trade, embracing all territorial Units, and eventually 
even British Guiana and British Honduras. One of 
the impelling reasons for federation is the almost 
unbearable economic pressure which for years has 
necessitated such measures as joint action by Jamaica, 
Barbados, and other sugar producing areas in sending 
representatives to London to voice common demands 
with respect to marketing of this staple product. A 
Commission on Trade and Tariffs is charged with 
study of all economic, fiscal, and technical problems 
involved in forming a Customs Union. This body is 
to render its report within two years following fed- 
eration. 

A thorny subject in many Federation discussions 
has been that of immigration, the more industrialized 
areas, like Trinidad, fearing an inundation of workers 
from islands with surplus population, like Jamaica 
and Barbados. Fears on this score have been partly 
allayed, following recommendations of a Conference 
on the subject held in Trinidad in 1955, by a de- 
cision at Lancaster House to permit both the Federa- 
tion and Unit Governments to legislate on the move- 
ment of persons. The preamble to the Constitution 
provides for the greatest possible freedom of move- 
ment for persons and goods within the Federation 
and for freedom of religious worship. 

At the Lancaster House meeting it was agreed that 
the Federation Government was to have exclusive 
jurisdiction over the services now provided by the 
Organization for Development and Welfare in the 
West Indies. This agency was set up in 1940 with 
responsibility for advising on the spending of money 
appropriated by the United Kingdom Parliament 
for development and welfare in West Indian areas, 
but has had thrust upon it a variety of regional func- 
tions not originally envisaged. In the Leeward and 
Windward Islands, as well as in British Honduras, 
Colonial Development and Welfare funds have 
financed nearly all the development programs. Six 
months after federation all obligation for develop- 
ment shall be assumed by the Federation Govern- 
ment, although the United Kingdom will continue 
to extend financial aid. The exclusive sphere of the 
Federation Government will also include the regula- 
tion of such joint services as intra-regional shipping, 
the University College of the West Indies, and stu- 
dent services in the United Kingdom, the United 
States, and Canada. 

A Governor-General, appointed by the Crown, will 
head the Federation. There will be a bicameral leg- 
islature, consisting of a wholly-elected 450-member 
House of Representatives, with an agreed allocation 
of Senators to represent each Unit territory; a Senate, 
and a Council of State. The Senate will have nineteen 
members appointed by the Governor General; other 
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members will be allocated to represent each Unit 
territory. The Council of State, which is to be the 
principal instrument of policy, will consist of the 
Prime Minister, seven members nominated by the 
Prime Minister, and three members of the Senate 
appointed by the Governor-General on the recommen- 
dation of the Prime Minister of the Federation. In 
addition, the Governor-General may nominate three 
officials who will have the right to attend all meetings 
of the Council and take part in its discussion. This 
provision, however, is subject to periodical review, 
and may be withdrawn by the Federal legislature. 

Judges of the Federal Supreme Court shall be 
appointed by the Governor-General after consulta- 
tion with the Prime Minister of the Federation. It 
was agreed at Lancaster House that British Caribbean 
territories not members of the Federation should be 


enabled to use the court. 

British Caribbean Federation promises to be real- 
ized much earlier than many observers had antic- 
ipated. In 1922, Lord Halifax, then Major Edward 
Wood, predicted that federation would be a “plant 
of slow and tender growth;” but the movement has 
been accelerated in the last decade by the reduction 
of distance between islands by air travel, growing 
economic competition, and the need for common 
policies with respect to marketing of products, civil 
aviation, currency, and labor legislation. The move- 
ment has had the blessing of the United Kingdom 
Government, which foresees a more efficient ad- 
ministration of grants-in-aid by using a common 
agency for distribution during initial years of federa- 
tion, and hopes for eventual devolution of complete 
financial responsibility to the Federation. 





Eighth Annual Conference on 
American Foreign Policy 


For the eighth year Colgate University has successfully held a 
most interesting and enlightening Conference on American 
Foreign Policy. July 2d to 6th any American sufficiently inter- 
ested and having the necessary amount to pay for his board and 
lodging could meet face to face ambassadors and high officials 
of foreign countries involved in the international problems of the 
moment, as well as informed members of Congress and respon- 
sible authorities in our State Department, and hear from them 
directly their versions of their country’s needs or policies. How 
President Everett N. Case and Dr. Charles R. Wilson, upon 
whom as director the burden of organization and operation 
mostily falls, ever manage year after year to secure such highly 
qualified and important authorities on each subject to attend 
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and lead or participate in the discussions continues to excite our 
wonder and command our admiration. 

This year the theme was “Waging Peace for Freedom”, and 
the discussions were largely focussed on the situation in the Far 
East, and the Near East. Of course, there was much difference 
of opinion and sometimes discussions became heated, but were 
always wisely controlled by the leader in the chair; but there 
was such a frank and informal exchange of views as could not 
have taken place at any gathering, which was official or under 
closer observation of the press. Assuredly thse conferences make 
a very important contribution to the better understanding and 
educated public opinion in this country on international prob- 
lems, so necessary for the public support of our government. 

U. S. Grant 3rpD 
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Avan Lennox-Boyp 

The position of British Colonial Secretary in these days would 
at best be a most difficult post, but Mr. Lennox-Boyd has suc- 
ceeded in radiating the liberal intentions of the British Govern- 
ment despite the problems which have arisen in Cyprus and in 
the multi-racial states of Kenya and Tanganyika. From the un- 
fortunate attempt to solve the Cyprus problem by armed force 
to the evolution of Dominion status of the Gold Coast there has 
been a contiuum of tangled problems centering in the Colonial 
Office. In the negotiations which led to a kind of tribal federalism 
in Nigeria, the new state of Malaya, the federation of West 
Indian islands into a Caribbean Confederation, and the integration 
of Malta into the British Parliamentary system, the good faith 
and political ingenuity of the Colonial Secretary have been almost 
inspirational. 

Fifty-four year old, Alan Tindal Lennox-Boyd comes from 
an old Scots family of the Lowlands. He won a scholarship to 
Christ Church and while at Oxford might have seemed little 
different from the Tory diehards of the twenties who frequently 
referred to themselves as “the lost generation.” After studying 
for the Bar he was elected to Parliament from Mid-Bedfordshire, 
a seat which he held for five subsequent elections even though this 
constituency was not considered too safe for Conservatives. In 
the back rows he made a rather unfortunate reputation for him- 
self as an extreme rightist who supported General Franco and 
held that Germany ought to absorb Czechoslovakia. In 1938 he 
married Lady Patricia Guinness which put him in a fortunate 
financial position. Eventually he became disillusioned with the 
Nazis after a brother was murdered by the Gestapo and another 
was killed commanding a paratroop unit on D-Day. He joined 
the Navy and had served for three years when Mr. Churchill 
called him to the Ministry of Aircraft Production. 

He has had a longstanding interest in colonial questions and 
visited many of the possessions in order to obtain first hand infor- 
mation. When the Conservaties appointed him to the Colonial 
Office in 1951 he re-thought the whole imperial question, and, as 
a parliamentarian, succeeded admirably in a foray against the 
Labour Opposition. He became Colonial Secretary in 1954. 

Lennox-Boyd is a very tall man, nearly six and one-half feet, 
but he is a very human man noted for his kindness and honesty. 
He sees colonial problems in their human as well as in their eco- 
nomic and political context. Africans who have dined with him 
and his wife at their Belgravia home found him very unlike the 
stereotped “Tory”; he eschews prejudice and meets all persons 
on a plane of human understanding. The Africans who knick- 
named him “Bwana Kilimanjaro” attest to this quality. But the 
problems of using political dexterity to devise constitutions and 
give political representation to all races, African and White settler 
alike, in the present world is fraught with dangers almost un- 
surmountable. If he can surmount them he may become, as the 
London Observer once noted, the “greatest Colonial Secretary of 
the Century.” 


JawanHarLaL NEHRU 
More than anyone else, perhaps, Jawaharlal Nehru holds the 
balance of power in Asia in his hands, ‘Though he does not speak 
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for all Asia (as his partisans sometimes claim) his influence is 
felt by many more other Asians than by his 382 million country- 
men. He became Prime Minister of the Dominion of India when 
British control was relinquished in 1947 and India became a 
member of the British Commonwealth separate from the Moslem 
areas called Pakistan. Since that time he has gone a long way to 
solidify his power through effective leadership, partially charis- 
matic, but also based upon a socialistic type of program of five 
year plans. He seems to be determined to hold Kashmir despite 
the difference of opinion in Pakistan and the United Nations 
plan for a plebiscite in that area. 

He was born in Allahabad in the United Provinces of northern 
India in 1889, the son of one of India’s most famous lawyers, 
Motilal Nehru. Within this wealthy Brahman Kashmiri family 
he spent a lonely childhood mainly in the company of his gov- 
erness and an Irish tutor, Ferdinand T. Brooks. In 1905 the 
entire family moved to England where Jawaharlal attended 
Harrow. His scholarly interests were soon noted and for pro- 
ficiency in studies he received a copy of G. M. Trevelyan’s book 
on Garibaldi. In Nehru’s autobiography, Towards Freedom he 
wrote that he envisioned India’s struggle like that of Italy’s for 
unification and freedom. In 1907 he went to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and excelled in natural sciences, taking his degree 
in 1910. Then, at the Inner Temple, London he completed his 
studies in England by mastering law. This English cultural 
heritage which he acquired, including a majestic skill in written 
and spoken English, was to him but a veneer because behind him 
there were generations of Brahmans and childhood memories of 
British prejudice. He wrote, “I tried to be impartial and ob- 
jective but the Asiatic in me influences my judgement whenever 
an Asiatic people are concerned.” 

When he returned to India he married a Kashmiri Brahman 
girl selected for him by his father, practiced law for a time, but 
soon became deeply involved with the revolutionary Indian Nation 
Congress Party. In this organization he became the devoted dis- 
ciple of the late great Indian leader Mohandas Ghandi. For this 
devotion he suffered many periods of imprisonment almost too 
numerous to recall accurately. Usually the pretext for arrest was his 
investigations and speeches which were adverse to British interests. 
Quite another type of man from the thin, ascetic looking Ghandi, 
Nehru was a handsome five foot ten man of athletic habits and 
vigor who preferred practicality to spirituality and positive plans 
for an Indian heavy industrial development to local and native 
handicraft industries. He did aquire some of Ghandi’s characteris- 
tics, however, including a preference for non-violence in achiev- 
ing political ends. He held to this notion despite the fact that 
his mother was so severly beaten at the hands of police that she 
died, that his wife, Kamala, died after repeated imprisonments 
and that his beloved mentor, Ghandi, was finally assassinated. 
Through Ghandi, Nehru found his destiny in leading millions 
of Indians to the road to independence. When this independence 
came he faced some of the most difficult problems of all including 
the deep cleavages of the caste system, appalling illiteracy and 
economic stagnation. He advanced socialistic measures of state 
industrial control raising the economy, it seems, to a sufficient 
degree to stave off communism. The ever lingering system of 
caste prejudice still furnishes an opportunity for Communist 
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regional movements such as that reported in India’s southeast 
poverty ridden state of Andra by the American Political Science 
Review (June 1956). Time magazine stated in July 1956 that 
the great problems of India have converted Nehru into a possible 
Caesar. Holding fast to Kashmir and exerting a continuing in- 
fluence in Burma, Ceylon, Laos, Cambodia and Indonesia he seems 
to have adopted methods of control similar to those for which he 
has berated the West. 

The books which Nehru has written, some of them during 
periods of imprisonment, are indispensable reading for obtaining 
a lucid picture of India’s greatest problems and greatest man. He 
has identified himself with those problems and has shown tre- 
mendous intellectual power. His historical treatments are India 
and The World (1936), Soviet Russia, Eighteen Months in 
India (1936), Glimpses of World History (1939) and The Dis- 
covery of India (1946). His Autobiography and Towards Free- 
dom are absorbing and introspective studies of his personal life 
and feelings. He delights, he says, in “mountains, running water, 
children, glaciers, good conversation, all animals except bats and 
centipedes.” A really good biography of him has yet to be under- 
taken. 


Maxarios III 

Self-determination in the British Crown Colony of Cyprus is 
represented by the Enosis (union with Greece) movement which 
involves some 400,000 ethnic Greeks and their acknowledged 
leader, Makarios III, the Archbishop and Ethnarch of the Ortho- 
dox Church in Cyprus. He was elected to his spiritual as well as 
lay position in 1950, pledging at the time of the death of his 
predecessor, Makorios II, to support the plebiscite organized by 
the Orthodox Church to unite with Greece. His residence in 
Cypdus was terminated in March, 1956 when the British deported 
him to Seychelles Island in the Indian Ocean but his influence 
remains to be felt through acts of terrorism committed against 
the British occupation. 

The Archbishop was born Michael Christendoulos Mouskos, 
the son of poor Cyprus peasants. After completing primary educa- 
tion in his native village he was accepted by the Abbey of Kykkos 
as a novice and was given a scholarship by the Abbey for high 
school studies. Two years after the completion of his secondary 
education in 1936 he was ordained a deacon in the Greek 
Orthodox Church. The Abbey further sponsored his education 
by sending him to the University of Athens. Then immediately 
upon ordination to priesthood in 1946 he came to the United 
States to study at the School of Theology of Boston University 
under a fellowship granted by the World Council of Churches. 
When he was elected metropolitan (bishop) of the Cyprian 
districts of Limassol and Larnaca he returned to Cyprus. 

The movement which he eventually came to lead claims to 
have a longstanding history dating from the coming of the Greeks 
to the island about 1400 B.C. But within modern times the island 
has not belonged to Greece. It has been ruled by various con- 
querors, Turkish rule being the longest in duration (1571-1878). 
The island was ceded to Britain in 1878 for support against 
Russia. The British offered Cyprus to the Greeks in 1915 but 
the offer was not acted upon and the island was converted into 
a British Crown Colony in 1925. The first notice of the move- 
ment’s activity came when the British Government House in 
Nicosias was burned in 1931. Makarios’ leadership of self-deter- 
mination for the Cypriots who desired to become a Greek 
province began in 1952. He presented their case in Greece, 
Turkey, Britain and before the United Nations whose General 
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Assembly decided in 1954 to postpone any action. The Turks 
supported Britain in the interest of some 100,000 Turkish in- 
habitants. In July, 1956, Turkey’s Prime Minister Adnan 
Menderes notified the British that this island which has a 
Turkish minority population and lies only 40 miles from their 
coastline but nearly 600 miles from Greece was primarily Turkish 
property. Asked why he had not stated this case before he replied 
that Turkey had been content under British rule of Cyprus but 
the projected plan to give the Cypriots self-rule and self-deter- 
mination (meaning union with Greece) within ten years would 
not be agreeable. 

The Archbishop in his exile must be all the more ill at ease 
over this turn of events. He is a very tall, slender, black-bearded 
man whose pictures taken in an ecclestiastcal tall hat and long 
purple robes accentuate his prophetic bearing. A man of great 
political acumen, Makarios III may even yet figure in the events 
of this trouble spot in the eastern Mediterranean. 


BaksH1 GHULAN MoHAMMAD 


Bakshi Bhulan Mohammad is the pro-Indian Prime Minister 
of Jammu and Kashmir, a land where trouble developed out of 
the partition of the great sub-continent of India in 1947. He 
was born in the Vale of Kashmir in 1907, attended the local 
village schools and eventually completed his education in Kash- 
mir’s capital city of Strinager. He was active as a young man in 
the Indian independence movement and an associate of Mohandas 
Ghandi. For his political activities, including underground agi- 
tation for responsible government in Kashmir, he was arrested 
many times and spent six months in prisan in 1934. He was 
an Officer and associate of Mohammad Abdullah in the party called 
the Kashmir National Conference (formerly Moslem Conference) 
which attempted to cement opinion in Kashmir against the Ma- 
haraja Sir Hari Singh. Abdullah was sentenced to prison in 1945 
while Bakshi went to India to mobilize public opinion for his 
cause. An invasion of northern tribesmen and army units from 
Pakistan caused the Maharaja to flee to India where he proclaimed 
a union of Kashmir and the Dominion of India. In 1949 the 
United Nations took up the Kashmir question and reached a 
decision for a cease fire which gave India two-thirds of Kashmir 
(including Jammu, Ladakh and the Vale of Kashmir) and 
Pakistan the smaller Azad (free) portion of northwest kashmir. 
When the son of the Maharaja, Karn Singh, became regent 
Bakshi was appointed Deputy Premier. In 1953 he became Pre- 
mier after a forced abdication of the Regent and the expelling of 
the acting Premier Abdullah who was Bakshi’s former associate. 
Abdullah had made a “freedom speech” declaring the independ- 
ence of Kashmir. Since then Bakshi has continued a sort of 
benevolent dictatorship over the major portion of Kashmir as- 
signed to India and the matter of Kashmir’s plebiscite still hangs 
in questionable balance. 

Bakshi Ghulan Mohammad is a very tall, assertive man, full of 
determination and efficiency. With help from India he has un- 
dertaken a broadly ambitious program of modernizing Kashmir 
and stamping out profiteering and looting. He has not been mild 
in his methods. Norman Cliff reported that Bakshi personally 
held trials for tribesmen accused of pilferage, calling upon the 
enraged spectators to pass sentence. The populations of Jammu 
and Kashmir appear to be soldily behind him. He has said that 
no power on earth could separate Kashmir from India of which 
it is an integral part. To talk of plebiscites is to incite unrest and 
bring an end to the mildly socialistic progress for Kashmir which 
Bakshi has in mind. 
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NATO Tours oF JouRNALISTS 

Tours of journalists from nations, members of NATO, to other 
member countries have been promoted this summer under a State 
Department program joined with that of NATO. The tours were 
organized to increase public understanding of the purpose and 
work of NATO. Cooperating countries are Belgium, France, 
Germany, Greece, Italy, the Netherlands, Portugal, Great Britain, 
the United States and the Scandinavian countries. 


Wor tp Poputation EsTIMATED 

The world population reached a maximum of 2,652 million in 
mid-1954, according to estimates in the U.N. Demographic 
Yearbook 1955. 


Works or Art For New UNESCO Bui.pinc 

UNESCO has asked member states to contribute works of Art 
for its new headquarters. Since contemporary art is represented 
in the building already, the organization asks for traditional and 
ancient art characteristic of the various members as shown in 
painting, sculpture, carpets, ceramics, and emblems of the various 
countries, 


Atomic Lisprarigs GIVEN BY THE UNITED STATES 

The United States has given the UN an atomic library. The 
library covers non-classified information on the building of com- 
mercial nuclear reactors and includes information on atomic en- 
ergy in chemistry, metallurgy, electronics, medicines and agri- 
culture. Some 43 similar libraries will be given to friendly for- 
eign governments. 


Unitep States PAYMENT ON CHILDREN’s FuND 

The United States has made a partial payment of $1,508,807 
on its 1956 pledge to the UN Children’s Fund. The 1956 
pledge is for $9,700,000, provided the U.S. contribution does 
not exceed 57% percent of all contributions. 


AMERICAN PLangs SPEED Mos_ems To Mecca 

The United States has contracted with Pan American Airways 
to have a 4-engine plane help transport more than 1,000 Moslems 
from Kandahar, Afghanistan, to Jidda, the port of Mecca, for 
the annual “great feast’? ceremonies. 


TECHNOLOGY TRAINING ABROAD 

An exchange of 80 foreign engineering students with 58 
American students took place this summer. The program pro- 
vided on-the-job training for advanced students of science and 
technology. Twenty-one countries were gepresented in this train- 
ing during the summer vacation period. American students were 
from twenty-four colleges. American firms to the number of 
forty-three offered training to foreign students. 


New Buixpinc PLANNED FoR THE “METROPOLITAN OPERA” 

In preparation for drawing the plans of a new building for 
New York’s Metropolitan Opera a study group has been visiting 
Vienna and other European cities to inspect their new opera 
houses and theaters. In Vienna both the Opera and the Burg 
Theater received close scrutiny. 


Voice or America Apps Two LancuacEs 

Telugu and Malayalam, spoken by some 45 million Indians, 
have been added to the five languages now used by USIA to 
broadcast to India, bringing the worldwide total of languages used 
to 43. 
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WORLD MISCELLANY 


BY MABEL SOULE CALL 


Unirep States anp Canapa To ExaMinE Bounpary WATERS 

In order to solve various complicated legal, economic and 
engineering problems which have arisen since the signing of the 
Boundary Waters Treaty in 1909, the two countries, Canada and 
the United States, have agreed to re-examine the subject of waters 
which flow along and across the international boundary. 


Guass Lire-Boats 

Canadian authorities have given provisional approval to plans 
for making small life-boats of fiber glass for small vessels which 
operate in harbors, rivers and other sheltered waters. Such life- 
boats are lighter, it is claimed, and equal to or stronger than 
standard boats. They deteriorate little and are resilient when 
subjected to impact. 


Foop Sent To Peru’s Droucut Victims 

U. S. cereals and other foodstuffs are being sent for the relief 
of some 1,500,000 persons living in Peru’s southern highlands 
who have been seriously affected by one of the worst droughts in 
years. 


GuipEs For Foreicn Drivers To VIENNA 

A special service has been instituted this summer along the 
highways leading into the city of Vienna, Austria. Pilots who 
speak foreign languages and have a knowledge of the city were to 
meet approaching tourist drivers and, if desired, guide them to 
any address via the best routes. The guides either rode their own 
motorcycles or accompanied the driver in his own car. A small 
fee was charged for the service, but information, if unaccom- 
panied by a guide, was free. 


War Barriers on Austrian Borver EraseD 

A Vienna newspaper is quoted as saying that the Communist 
Czech government would soon clear away all fortifications on the 
Austrian frontier. Already barbed-wire barriers are being torn 
down on both Hungarian and Czechoslovak borders. Mine fields 
and watch-towers along the 200-mile frontier with Hungary are 
nearly cleared away. 


“AmeERICA ILLUSTRATED” To BE CircuLATED In THE USSR 
America Illustrated, to be published soon and sold in the 
Soviet Union is to give, in the Russian language, information of 
America: how its citizens work, live an play. It will avoid 
politics, and aims to include the cream of American magazine 
material. The editors hope the journal will build a bridge, 
though a narrow one, between the peoples of our two countries, 


FRENCH-AMERICAN HospitaL DEDICATED 

The dedication of the fine new French-American Hospital 
near Saint-Lo, France, took place in May—nine years after Amer- 
icans, from school children to Chambers of Commerce and Labor 
Unions—sent the Friendship Train to Western Europe. Located 
near the scene of the most devastating battle of the Normandy 
invasion in 1944, the new hospital was financed by both French 
and American money and constitutes another testimony to French- 
American friendship. 


MEDAL FROM MEunSTER To PRESIDENT E1sENHOWER 

The Peace Medal of the City of Muenster, Germany, was 
lately presented io President Eisenhower in recognition of his 
contribution to world peace and especially for the Marshall Plan 
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aid which was partially responsible for rebuilding the city of 
Muenster after the war. 

Established to commemorate the Treaty of Westphalia, which 
was signed in 1648, the Peace Medal has only rarely been award- 
ed. It bears the inscription “Pax Optima Rerum” (Peace is best 
of all things). 

Recorp NuMBER OF ForeIcn VIsiToRs 

There were in 1955, 10,786,000 foreign visitors to Italy. This 
was an all-time record according to the April number of /talia. 
First PARLIAMENT OF SOMALIA 

On May 1, 1956, the UN trust territory of Somalia opened its 
first Parliament in Mogadiscio, Aden Abdulla Osman, leader of 
the Somali Youth League, was chosen president of the Assembly. 
Formerly an Italian colony, the country has been administered as 
a UN trusteeship. Italy expects to turn the function of govern- 
ment over to Somalis by the end of the year. 
BuppHisMm—2500TH YEAR 

In recognition of the 2500th anniversary of the founding of 
Buddhism, which is being celebrated this year, United States 
Secretary Dulles has expressed this nation’s recognition of “‘the 
moral and spiritual values . . . which must be the basis on which 
will be built the world of peace and justice which we all seek.” 
“We feel,” he said, “a sense of brotherhood with all peoples who 
reaffirm the essential importance of such ideals,” 

Inp1AN Epucarors on Tour 

A team of eight educators from different universities in India 
have been visiting several colleges in the United States. They 
studied American education, learned much of how it developed 
and how it is now being administered. The tour was planned to 
cover two months and was concluded on June 1 when the group 
flew for London. 

InpIAN ProFessor Criticizes AMERICAN Comics 

A professor from the University of Ceylon says “All our masses 
know about America is what they see in your comic books and 
movies. ‘The comics show you as a race of criminals and the 
movies seem to indicate you have no sex morality. I have been 
to America and | admire your people. . . . Most of Asian prejudice 
against America has been created by yourselves.” 

New CuinEsE AMBASSADOR 

To succeed Dr. V. K. Wellington Koo, long Nationalist China’s 
Ambasador to the United States, Dr. Hollington K. Tong has 
now been received as Chinese Ambassador. Dr. Tong, after leav- 
ing college, worked for the CHINA PRESS, an American-owned 
English-language newspaper in Shanghai and is well and favor- 
ably known to a generation of newspaper men in the Orient. In 
both journalism and in government service he is known for in- 
tegrity and straight-forwardness. 

Luncu ProGraM For JAPANESE SCHOOL CHILDREN 

The United States will help Japan expand its school lunch pro- 
gram for some 7,400,000 children by supplying $15 million 
worth of U. S. wheat and powdered milk. 

SuccEssFUL INTERNATIONAL Fair IN JAPAN 

At the Osaka, Japan, International Fair, April 8-22, there were 
almost half a million visitors, including 8700 foreigners. There 
were exhibits from 23 countries. The U. S., India, Hong Kong 
and Singapore were the largest purchasers, in that order. 


Japanese House Gors To PHILADELPHIA 

The Japanese Exhibition House in the grounds of the Museum 
of Modern Art in New York has been deeded to Fairmount Park 
in Philadelpha, where it will be on permanent exhibition. It 
represents a 16th century Japanese mansion and will be installed 
with a surrounding Japanese garden in its Philadelphia location. 


Tiset Becinninc To MopDERNIZE 

From New Delhi comes the report that Tibet is losing some 
of its forbidding appearance. With the advent of the Chinese 
have come new roads, trucks, radios, electricity and newspapers as 
well as telephones. Even a railroad is being contemplated. The 
Dalai Lama, himself, has a telephone. 


FRENCH TECHNICIANS REMAIN IN VIETNAM 

South Vietnam has decided not to grant military bases to any 
foreign power. She has, however, asked France to leave a mili- 
tary mission in Vietnam after withdrawal of her troops. Such a 
mission would consist of about 50 army, navy and air-force tech- 
nicians, including 30 air-force pilots and engineers now serving 
with the Vietnamese air-force. France has agreed to this request. 


VIETNAMESE ConsTITUTION ADOPTED 

On July 2, the S. Vietnamese Constituent Assembly adopted a 
draft constitution. It guarantees freedom and equality to all citi- 
zens. Communist activities are outlawed and Vietnam is pro- 
claimed a free republic. 


Mepicat ScHooLs iN INDONESIA 

Indonesia now has six medical schools to train doctors in tropical 
and other medical research. The sixth school was opened in 
Makassar in January. The Copra foundation contributed largely 
toward the new faculty at Makassar. 


INDONESIAN OrFiciaLs Stupy RELicious EpucaTion 1n CANADA 

Four officials of the Religious Affairs Service of Indonesia re- 
cently visited Canada for a four-month study tour of religious 
education in that country. The tour was sponsored by the Co- 
lombo Plan. 
Srx-YEAR DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM IN CEYLON 

The British Government last year published its six-year invest- 
ment program to improve development in Ceylon. Under the 
plan, public utilities, agriculture, irrigation, and fisheries will be 
improved; also other industries, rural development, health, educa- 
tion, and housing will receive attention and aid. 
Inpia IncREASES PropucTs 

The first Five-year Plan of India envisaged an 11% increase 
in national product. By 1953-54 a 12% increase had been 
reached and net investment was 7% of national income, compared 
with 5.8% in 1950-51. In community development, by March 
1955, the improvement was striking. 
DEVELOPMENT IN CAMBODIA 

Economic development in Cambodia is said by “British In- 
formation Services” for April, to be largely through individual 
projects, especially in the fields of health and education. Irriga- 
tion improvement is under consideration, road networks are being 
repaired and new roads already under construction. 

Progress is said to be retarded by the internal security situa- 
tion, but vigorous campaigns for improvements are nevertheless 
carried on. 


MOST FORMIDABLE NATION 


“I know that no setback, no obstacle to progress will ever deter 
this Government and our people from the great effort to establish 
a just and durable peace. Success may be long in coming, but 
there is no temporal force so capable of helping achieve it as the 
strength, the might, the spirit of 165 million free Americans. In 
striving toward this shining goal, this country will never admit 
defeat.” —President Eisenhower 
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Fundamentals of American National Government. By C. B. Gos- 
nell, L. W. Lancaster, and R. S. Rankin. (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1955. pp. vii. 490. $3.00.) 

Students today are singularly fortunate in the textbooks at their 
disposal for the study of American Government. Each new vol- 
ume, as is proper, seems to borrow from the past and to add its 
own critical comment and, at times, a fresh approach to the 
subject. The Government of the United States, while still held 
within the confines of the Constitution, must of necessity feel the 
impact of changing conditions both at home and abroad and adopt 
new legislation and formulate new policies to take account of 
them. 

Perhaps the outstanding characteristic of the present volume 
is its exposition of constitutional principles in relation to the 
specific problems of government, so as to clarify the changes in 
principles to meet concrete situations. Numerous judicial decisions 
are woven into the text and give life and vitality to it. In spite 
of the fact that there are three authors, there is continuity in the 
presentation; and the text is singularly readable. 

Cuartes G. Fenwick 
Pan American Union 


Eisenhower the President. By Merlo J. Pusey. (The Macmillan 

Company, New York, 1956. Pp 300, index, $3.75.) 

Associate Editor of the WASHINGTON POST AND TIMES 
HERALD, and winner of the Pulitzer Prize for his recent biog- 
raphy of Charles Evans Hughes, Mr. Pusey has written an in- 
formative and objective account of Eisenhower as President of 
the U. S., and the way in which he has conducted his administra- 
tion, Whether or not one agrees with all the author’s interpreta- 
tions of the events and personalities discussed, and on so contro- 
versial a topic there could scarcely be unanimity, this book pro- 
vides useful background and perspective for a sound appraisal of 
the man who is bound to be at this juncture a key figure in both 
national and international affairs. 

Heien Dwicut Rep 
Washington, D. C. 


The Presidency Today. By Edward S. Corwin and Louis W. Koe- 
nig. (New York, New York University Press, 1956, Pp. ix 138. 
Index, $3.00.) 

This book reappraises the office of the President of the U. S. 
in terms of what the authors call its present-day “tridimensional” 
significance: leadership of the people in social and economic re- 
form—pioneered by Theodore Roosevelt; the elevation of the 
office to worldwide international significance by Woodrow Wil- 
son and his successors; and the friendly presence, brought into 
homes throughout the land by radio and television—a role whose 
“most successful exponent to date is its latest, President Eisen- 
hower.” 

This is a slim and readable book, utilizing the results of Dr. 
Corwin’s long years of scholarly research in this field. It should 
be of particular interest to the lay reader in this election year, 
providing background for a sounder appraisal of the fitness of the 
various candidates to meet the challenges of this “tridimensional” 
presidency. 

Heien Dwicut Rep 
Washington, D. C. 
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BOOKS 


We the Judges. By William O. Douglas. (Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1956. Pp. 480, index of cases, 
general index. $6.00.) 


The twelve chapters of this book were delivered as the Tagore 
Lectures at the University of Calcutta in July 1955. Their 
principal theme is the evolution of American concepts of govern- 
mental power and human rights from 1801 to 1955. The devel- 
opment of this theme is enlivened, from the point of view of 
American and Indian lawyers, by references to nearly a thou- 
sand decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States and 
nearly two hundred decisions of the High Courts and the Su- 
preme Court of India. It appears from the Indian decisions that 
the judges in India recognize the responsibility, which Justice 
Douglas says must be assumed by the judiciary in countries that 
have written constitutions, for keeping the charter of govern- 
ment “current with the times” (p. 428). The Justice did not 
elaborate as much as might have been wished by some of his 
hearers and many of his readers upon his statement (p. 431) that 
“the so-called Roosevelt court,” which overruled twenty-four 
prior decisions on constitutional issues, “did not make great in- 
novations in constitutional law” but rather, “returned to first 
principles, as early pronounced by Marshall and others.” Readers 
of this Journal will be particularly interested in the chapters (4, 
9 and 11) on legislative prerogatives; fundamental rights of 
speech, press and religion; and equal protection. 

Epcar TuRLINGTON 


Washington, D. C. 


Principles of International Politics, By C. O. Lerche, Jr. (New 

York: Oxford University Press, 1956. pp. xi. 430.) 

It is encouraging to witness the succession of volumes dealing 
in a broad way with international relations, for there could be no 
clearer indication of the increase in the number of courses on the 
subject in our colleges and universities. In spite of the number of 
texts there is still room for differences of approach; and in this 
case the author, Associate Professor of Political Science at Em- 
ory University, seeks to emphasize the principles that govern 
international politics, analyzing in the first three sections of the 
volume “Fundamental Concepts,” “International Conflict and Its 
Resolution,” and “Alternatives to Conflict.” 

Succeeding sections deal with the application of principles to 
“Contemporary Problems,” and a closing section to “The Fu- 
ture,” in which the author undertakes to interpret what is de- 
scribed as “the international scene in the future.” The volume 
ends on the optimistic note that the existing “cold war” can 
“with goodwill and determination” be brought to an end. 

Cares G. Fenwick 
Pan American Union 


The Proper Study of Mankind. By Stuart Chase in consultation 
with Edmund deS. Brunner. Revised edition. (Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1956. Pp. xii, 327. $4.00.) 

In this revised edition of a popular book, Stuart Chase is en- 
gaged in “an inquiry into the science of human relations.” He 
wants to see whether social science really is a science, what special 
disciplines it embraces and what are its major problems. Finally 
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by way of illustration (and encouragement) he reports rather 
fully on some recent findings. 

To illustrate the range of contemporary problems facing so- 
cial science, Stuart Chase enumerates nineteen, running from 
East-West communication to juvenile delinquency. The greatest 
problem, he believes, is that of a durable peace. 

The book is a stimulating one. It will broaden the horizon 
of the layman and arouse the professional from his complacency. 

The author was trained at M. I. T. and Harvard and began 
his career as an accountant. Work with various governmental 
agencies led him into the larger social and economic problems of 
business and industry. During the last thirty years, he has writ- 
ten voluminously, in vivid and popular style, about our demo- 
cratic society and its economy. 

Eimer Louis Kayser 
The George Washington University 


This Is Our World. By Louis Fischer. (Harper & Brothers, New 

York, 1956, Pp. 522, maps, index, $5.00.) 

Louis Fischer, veteran journalist and interpreter of interna- 
tional affairs, has a habit of jotting down notes of any interesting 
interview or conversation as it happens, and filing them for later 
reference, together with letters and newspaper clippings. When 
he finished writing his autobiography MEN AND POLITICS 
(1940) he began a new file “The Next 20,” but since he now 
feels that “the postwar era” is coming to a close, he has written 
this volume as a report and commentary on the events of that 
era, from 1946 to the present. It presents a vivid and enlight- 
ening picture of our present world against the background of 
current history whose details are too easily forgotten. 

It is a book of literally world-wide range; Egypt, India and 
Palestine in 1946 and revisited in 1952; Yugoslavia, Belgium, 
England, Italy; the death of Masaryk; Indo-China and why the 
Communists won there; Turkey, Burma, Thailand, Japan; Russia 
since Stalin; and America under Eisenhower. These are just a 
few examples chosen at random as some indication of the scope 
of the book. 

Mr. Fischer has spent most of his life traveling all over the 
world, talking to people wherever he went: to public figures like 
Tito, Nehru, Atlee, Adenauer, and U Nu, and to the man in 
the street as well, peasants, university students, policemen, cab- 
drivers, and school children. He takes us with him to the far 
corners of this world of ours, to look with him at its people and 
their problems, and helps us thereby to see the world in relation 
to ourselves as Americans. He helps us also to recall events of 
recent history and to see them in perspective as parts of a tre- 
mendous mosaic, each isolated fact having its own place in this 
sweeping picture of the world in which we live today. It is a 
big book, well written by a man with a big mind, and well worth 
reading. Heven Dwicut REip 

Washington, D. C. 


The Achievement of Peace: Hope or Illusion? Edited by Paul 
E. Hadley. (Los Angeles, University of Southern California, 
1955, pp. 316. $5.00.) 

This volume is the thirtieth of the Proceedings of the Institute 
of World Affairs. The thirty-first session of the Institute, which 
is reported here, was held December 12-15, 1954. The text of all 
the formal papers presented is given in full and the panel discus- 
sions are summarized at considerable length. The various sessions 
were devoted to the following topics: The Hope for Peace, Na- 
tionalism and Internationalism, New Patterns of Conflict, and 
New Patterns of Cooperation. 

The Institute, founded shortly after World War I, is spon- 
sored by the University of Southern California. It brings to- 
gether annually, for four days of study and discussion, delegates 
from the universities and colleges of the Mountain and Pacific 
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areas. Because of the fullness with which the sessions are re- 
ported, the Proceedings make an impressive volume which ap- 
pears at some length of time, in this case more than a year appar- 
ently, after the meetings are concluded. Among the contributors 
to the present volume, to select a few at random are Crane Brin- 
ton of Harvard, Dean Rusk of the Rockefeller Foundation, Sec- 
retary of the Navy Thomas and Hans Morgenthau of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The program was a provocative one. The 
papers are of fine quality and the summaries of the discussion 
show an alert and well-formed interest in the topics discussed. 

Eimer Louis Kayser 

The George Washington University 


A Short History of International Organization. By Gerard J. 
Mangone. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1954. 
pp. ix 326. $5.00.) 

Of the making of books on international relations there seems 
to be no end; but to the reviewer, who can remember when there 
were no books at all on international relations, there is no 
ground for complaint. For the field is so wide and the approaches 
to the subject are so numerous that the author has room for his 
own original presentation, in this case the presentation of the 
subject being historical, with the history being brought down to 
date. 

The volume thus admirably supplements three other volumes 
in the same “Series in Political Science,” that by Strausz-Hupé 
and Possony on /#ternational Relations and the two volumes by 
Leonard, International Orgasization and Elements of American 
Foreign Policy. The historical development set forth in the 
present volume is, however, not mere history, but a presenta- 
tion, as the author describes it, “along constitutional lines with 
attention to procedure and law,” thus making clear the slow but 
steady growth toward world order. 

The opening chapters deal with international organization 
before Napoleon, the international congresses and conferences of 
the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, and the develop- 
ment of international law; these are followed by two periods of 
“collaboration,” the League of Nations and the United Nations, 
an analysis of international administration, and the rise of Re- 
gional International Organization, with emphasis upon the Inter- 
American System, with a closing chapter on the future of inter- 
national law and organization. 

Cuartes G. Fenwick 
Pan American Union 


The New Dimensions of Peace. By Chester Bowles. (New York: 

Harper & Bros., 1955. Pp. xiv, 391. $4.50.) 

This is a timely volume written by one who has had practical 
experience in many fields of government service, culminating in 
his appointment in 1951 as Ambassador to India. Its thesis is 
that in the present “war for the minds of men” the principles of 
the American Revolution can play a decisive part if only we -can 
communicate them to the peoples of the Near and Far East who 
are struggling to throw off the bonds of economic servitude to 
which they have been subject. To make his point clear the au- 
thor reconstructs the political background of Russia, China, India 
and Africa; and in doing so he gives the reader precisely the 
information he needs to form an idea of the policy the United 
States should pursue in respect to political and economic rela- 


tions with the different countries. 


Even if the reader should find no new facts in the volume, 
and he would be an exceptionally well-informed person not to, 
he will find inspiration in the telling of the story and in the les- 
sons which the author attempts to draw from the traditions of 
the United States. Our resistance to the progress of Communism 
must take on a constructive character. If the challenge of Com- 
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munism is to be met effectively, it must be met not only with the 
use of military and economic weapons, but with the idealism of 
liberty, of belief in the American tradition of respect for indi- 
vidual human rights. How to give expression to that idealism 
runs like a thread through the narrative of facts and the author’s 
interpretation of them. 

Cuartes G. Fenwick 
Pan American Union 


Deliver Us From Evil. By Thomas A. Dooley, M.D. (Farrar, 
Straus and Cudahy, New York, 1956, Pp. Viii, 214, illus- 
trated, $3.50.) 

This is the vividly told first-hand account of a young navy 
doctor ordered to Indo-China for what was expected to be a brief 
emergency assignment, who suddenly found himself responsible 
for the handling of 600,000 refugees from Dien Bien Phu. 
How he managed to construct the necessary refugee camps, feed 
and clothe these hordes of men, women and children, give them 
some essential medical treatment, and ship them out to the free 
areas of Saigon is an epic story, told with winning modesty. 

Educated at the University of Notre Dame and the Sorbonne, 
with a medical degree from the St. Louis University School of 
Medicine in 1953, 27-year-old Dr. Dooley not only displays 
ingenuity in meeting enormous problems single-handed, but 
writes with unusual insight and wisdom about the broader im- 
plications of the Indo-China situation for the role of South East 
‘Asia in the uncertain future. This is a very human story, ex- 
ceptionally well written, and not to be neglected by those who 
are concerned with world affairs. 

Heten Dwicut ReE1p 


Washington, D. C. 


From Vienna to Versailles. By L. C. B. Seaman. (New York, 
Coward-McCann, Inc., 1956. viii, 216 p. $3.50.) 


“Among the legends that mislead the student of 19th cen- 
tury history,” writes the senior history master of Quintin School, 
London, in his preface, “are, for example, the idea that there 
was such a thing as a ‘congress system’; that middle class discon- 
tent caused the 1848 revolutions; that Napoleon III ‘overthrew’ 
the Second Republic; that the Crimean War was caused by the 
decline of the Turkish Empire; that Bismarck unified Germany 
and that Cavour wanted to unify Italy; that Bismarck secured 
Russian neutrality by his Polish policy in 1863, that he deceived 
Napoleon III at Biarritz, and that he regained Russian friendship 
by the Reinsurance Treaty; that the Anglo-Japanese Alliance of 
1902 ended Britain’s splendid isolation; that a condition of in- 
ternational anarchy existed in the decade before 1914; and that 
the 1919 settlement weakened central and eastern Europe by 
‘balkanizing’ it.” 

In a scintillating style running through 15 cogent chapters he 
sets out to demonstrate the inaccuracies of these statements. He 
makes as good a case as the historians who propounded the in- 
terpretations, and puts his own pungent version in a single vol- 
ume only because the distinguished authors on whom he relies 
have failed to do so, Any one concerned with European history 
from 1815 to 1920 should read this book as an antidote to what 
has lodged in his mind from other writers. Despite its perspi- 
cacity and innumerable brilliant insights, it is all verdict and no 
evidence—an inevitable hazard of a highly compressed text. 
That is better than the interpretive historian who spreads out 
85% of selected facts in order to come up with 15% of con- 
clusions; the proportion ought to be about 98% to 2%. To 
check Seaman’s conclusions one has to go to the facts on his own. 
Some samplings that he has done leaves the reviewer flatly on 
Seaman’s side. 

Denys P. Myers 
Washington, D. C. 
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War Memoirs: The Call to Honour, 1940-1942. By Charles de 
Gaulle, translated from the French by Jonathan Griffin. (New 
York: The Viking Press, 1955. Pp. viii, 319. Illustrations, 
maps, Index. $5.00.) 

Here is the dramatic story of how one man, who would not 
and could not be beaten, in the face of official surrender re- 
vived the idea of Free France and organized it gradually, as like 
minded die-hard volunteers responded to his call, into Fighting 
France and an effective fighting force in the liberation of his 
country. It is an inspiring and illuminating story. 

In his opening chapter the author sketches briefly the lack of 
preparedness of France for such a struggle as she was to face, his 
suggestions and efforts to persuade successive governments to a 
recognition of the kind of war that was inevitable and to taking 
the necessary steps to meet the emergency with some hope of 
success, and his part in the fighting to June 5, 1940. On that 
day, near St. Quentin, he says, “I felt myself borne up by a 
limitless fury. Ah! It’s too stupid! The war is beginning as 
badly as it could. Therefore, it must go on. For that, the world 
is wide, If I live, I will fight, wherever I must, until the enemy 
is defeated and the national stain washed clean. All I have man- 
aged to do since was resolved upon that day.” 

Indeed, de Gaulle nobly did live up to that promise to him- 
self, The remainder of the book is the more detailed account of 
how by determination, infinite patience and resourcefulness he 
succeeded in gaining official recognition of his “Fighting France” 
by the allies fighting Hitler’s Germany. The account is too long 
and complicated to be even summarized here; but it should be 
read and pondered, especially by us Americans, whose acquaint- 
ance with de Gaulle generally began with the African expedi- 
tion in November 1942, colored as reports then were by the 
somewhat impatient and annoyed attitude of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration. The book must be read to understand fully the 
basic principles that impelled him to the insistence upon the 
freedom of action and sole allegiance to his French National 
Committee, established September 24, 1941, of the French troops 
and colonies that had been persuaded to deny the authority of 
the Vichy Government. One can but sympathize with his pur- 
pose and admire his staunch and persistent fight for this principle, 
even when he appeared to risk the help and friendship of an 
ally he so much needed. 

"This first volume ends with the celebration of the second an- 
niversary of his appeal of June 18, 1940, for which 10,000 
French people assembled in London. He concluded his speech 
to the assembly: “A truce to doubts! Poring over the gulf into 
which the country has fallen, I am her son, calling her, holding 
the light for her, showing her the way to rescue. Many have 
joined me already. Others will come, I am sure! I can hear 
France now, answering me. In the depths of the abyss she is 
rising again, she is on the march, she is climbing the slope.” 

Despite de Gaulle’s self assertiveness and occasional intran- 
sigeance, however irritating his suspicions and unwillingness to 
accept Giraud’s and Darlin’s intrusion in the African govern- 
ment, no one did more to save France to the civilized world, no 
one was more intrepid and heroic in his lone refusal to accept 
German domination, and no one was more resourceful and suc- 
cessful in bringing a new birth of freedom to his country, than 
Charles de Gaulle. 
U. S. Grant 3rd 
Washington, D.C. 


As I See India. By Robert Trumbull. (New York: William 
Sloane Associates, 1956. pp. 256, $4.00.) 
Mr. Trumbull is to be commended for an unusually interest- 
ing and informative volume. It contains a remarkable measure 
of information on a great variety of topics. Social customs, re- 
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ligion, politics, economic problems, government and _ interna- 
tional policy are all treated directly or indirectly. What he 
didn’t report as having seen or heard (which isn’t much), he 
uses the device of reporting on as outside his experience. 

The author’s duties as a newsman for the New York Times 
afforded him unusual opportunity to visit places and interview 
people. Visits to princely courts, interviews with notables (in- 
cluding Gandhi), observation of festivals and tiger hunts, and 
the witnessing of civil strife between the Hindus and Moslems 
and of international war in Kashmir are only a cross section of 
his experiences over a period of seven years. 

Mr. Trumbull’s tour in India began with the violence attend- 
ant on the partition of India in 1947. He was impressed by the 
anomaly of streets red with blood shed by the followers of the 
great apostle of non-violence—Mahatma Gandhi. The use of 
this civil strife to discuss the background of the partition of In- 
dia illustrates a technique of the author. Using the same method, 
he throws interesting sidelights on the Kashmir issue. 

For Americans perhaps the greatest value of the book is, first, 
the feeling it gives for India, not in terms of statistics, but at- 
mosphere and broad facts; second, the background it provides for 
the interpretation of Indian foreign policy, and third, the meas- 
ure it gives of the following Nehru commands. “When Nehru 
speaks he voices the overwhelming opinion of India” (p. 121). 

The reference to sati having been abolished in the “eighties” 
(p. 164) may be taken as a misprint. The immolation of widows 
was outlawed in British India fifty years earlier, in 1829. 

CLARENCE HENDERSHOT 
Washintgon, D. C. 


The Undaunted, The Story of Resistance in Western Europe. 
By Ronald Seth. (New York: Philosophical Library, 1956. 
Pp. 327, Bibliography, Index. $6.00.) 

In The Undaunted, we are given in a single volume of mod- 
erate size the story of the resistance movements in Norway, 
Greece, Denmark, Luxembourg, Holland, Yugoslavia, Belgium, 
France and Italy. In his preface the author explains that he is 
not a trained historian, that he has merely tried to tell the story 
of Resistance for the information of as many people as possible. 
He has not engaged in presenting elaborate backgrounds or 
evaluations. He has simply told the story as he has been able to 
reconstruct it from archives, conversations, and printed accounts. 

To write an account of an underground movement is, from 
the nature of the movement itself, never easy. Such movements 
cannot, obviously, document themselves as a government would. 
The materials must be acquired in a variety of ways. While it is 
too early to get proper historical perspective, it is the right time 
to be collecting material which otherwise will probably perish 
with the individual before too long. 

Any account which attempts to tell the story of peoples in 
anguish, trying to fight their way out, is bound to seem some- 
thing less than what we expect. What is demanded is an epic, 
not a history. At the same time, the details must be pulled to- 
gether as far as they can be obtained or the epic can never be 
written. 

Although he makes no claim to the historian’s art himself, 
Ronald Seth has made a real contribution to the task of the later 
historian in reconstructing the story of Resistance for each of 
nine occupied states. At the same time, he has written a tre- 
mendous commentary on man’s will to be free. 

Evmer Louis Kayser 
The George Washington University 

Tito’s Yugoslavia, By Eric L. Pridonoff. (Washington, D. C.: 
Public Affairs Press. 1955. Pp. vii-243. $3.75.) 

This is a valuable personal report whichcomes to the public 
at an opportune moment. The author, who served as a Foreign 
Service officer in the U. S. Embassy, Belgrade, relates the essen- 
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tial facts about the origin and development of Tito’s totalitarian 
government. “During my experience in Yugoslavia,” declares 
Mr. Eric L. Pridonoff, “I found that the Yugoslav rulers car- 
ried out their promises by exterminating any opposition to the 
letter and no child of a parent who was considered ‘politically 
unreliable’ received food or clothing under any circumstances.” 
Ration cards are needed for everything from a loaf of bread to a 
bucket of coal. Unlimited economic and police authority is vested 
in street committees assisted by an army of public prosecutors. 
No human being in Tito’s Yugoslavia can exist without a docu- 
ment signed by such functionaries. This is called a karakteristika, 
“a kind of civic report card” which indicates exactly where its 
holder stands in relation to the Communist régime. No one can 
get a job or a ration card without it. The system originated in 
the Soviet Union. It is described by Titoists as the “new de- 
mocracy.” 

It is Mr. Pridonoff’s contention that American and British 
diplomats have been “ill-advised, badly misinformed and incred- 
ibly gullible.” Public opinion was misled, he claims, either by 
Marxist “‘stooges” such as Louis Adamic and Stojan Pribichevich 
or by carefully “screened” newspaper people unfamiliar with the 
languages and history of the country who were taken on pre- 
arranged itineraries and briefed by Tito’s interpreters. Other 
writers, some of them U. S. citizens of Yugoslav birth, were 
provided with food, lodging and transportation. 

The most revealing chapter of this study is entitled “UNRRA 
Fiasco.”” Many Yugoslavs, to this day, do not know that U.S. aid 
was contributed entirely without charge. Charitable gifts were 
sold to the sick and the starving at exorbitant prices. The sale 
of UNRRA sugar alone, the author points out, brought Tito a 
profit of $200,000,000. “The proof is overwhelming,” Mr. 
Pridonoff concludes, “that without UNRRA it would have been 
impossible for Tito to have consolidated his power over the 
people of Yugoslavia.” This may help to explain why the 
Yugoslav dictator is presently demanding that all technical aid 
be channeled through the United Nations. The recent rapproche- 
ment between Tito and the Soviet hierarchy underlines the 
importance of this book. 

JosepuH F. THorninG 
Professor in the Catholic University of Chile 


The Mind of Napoleon, A Selection from His Written ond 
Spoken Words. Edited and translated by J. Christopher Her- 
old. (New York, Columbia University Press, 1955. Pp. xxxix, 
322. Index. $5.00.) 


A Jefferson Profile as Revealed in His Letters. Selected and ar- 
ranged by Saul K. Padover. (New York, The John Day Com- 
pany, 1956. Pp. xxiv, 359. $5.00.) 

These two volumes, coming to the reviewer’s desk at about 
the same time, have some points of resemblance. Each has been 
brought together by an editor of great competence who has 
achieved a really distinguished piece of work. The life span of 
Jefferson (1743-1826) comprehends that of Bonaparte (1769- 
1821). Each contains a very interesting introduction, the one to 
The Mind of Napoleon being much the longer. Each contains an 
outline of principal events in the career of the subject. 

The Jefferson material, 180 letters, is selected from a total of 
18,000 letters, called by Saul Padover, “Jefferson’s intellectual 
portrait, as painted by himself.” The collection is not designed 
for the scholar (though it would do him good, too) but for the 
general reader who wants a sound introduction to one of the 
most versatile of Americans. Jefferson served state and nation in 
public office for forty years. He was, by necessity, a great letter 
writer. People from all over the world and from all ranks of 
society wrote letters to the Sage of Monticello. Over 25,000 of 
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them have been preserved. This was the cause of the “epistolary 
corvée” of whch he so often complained. Regardless of the 
pressure of other desires and more congenial occupations, Jeffer- 
son kept answering letters to his dying day. We get from these 
letters something more than a glimpse of the mind of the man; 
we can hear in them as well the beat of his heart. We feel that 
we have the real Jefferson. 


We cannot have the confident feeling about Bonaparte. As 
the Introduction well says, “In the case of Napoleon or of the 
village idiot . . . no matter what they say, we still keep wonder- 
ing what they really think.” Napoleon complained that he could 
not write, that he could only dictate, “and this is convenient 
because it is as if I were conversing.” We have here then, selec- 
tions from Napoleon’s conversation, official and personal, written 
and spoken, 340 extracts in all; grouped under thirteen general 
themes which in themselves make an amazingly good profile of 
Napoleon’s mind. 

Writing to John Adams just as he finished reading O’Meara’s 
Bonaparte, Jefferson said the book put the Emperor “in a higher 
scale of understanding than I had allotted him.” “The flashes, 
however,” he continued, “which escaped from him in these con- 
versations with O’Meara, prove a mind of great expansion, 
although not of distinct development and reasoning.” As we read 
Mr. Herold’s selections, we find ourselves agreeing with Jeffer- 
son in his appraisal. Those “flashes” are often remarkable. They 
show strokes of genius. So do Jefferson’s letters, but they show 
also a moral fibre and a social sense which Bonaparte lacked. 

Eimer Louis Kayser 
Dean, The George Washington University 


The Legislative Struggle, A Study in Social Combat. By Bertram 
M. Gross. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1953. Pp. xviii, 472. Index.) 


An interesting and thorough analysis and study of the process 
of legislation in the United States, especially in our National 
Congress, of the competing and conflicting interests bringing 
pressures for and against each bill, of the manner bills are drafted 
and modified in their course through the legislature, with some 
consideration of various proposals to do something about it. 


While the author refuses to enunciate his standards for good 
legislation, he does confess to certain “inarticulate major prem- 
ises” which obviously have in great measure led to his evident 
dissatisfaction with the results of present procedures. ‘One is a 
deep-rooted support for those who speak and act to provide the 
underprivileged, the underorganized, and the under-represented 
with a greater share of material goods and of power to affect 
decisions that shape their lives. Another is an instinctive support 
for governmental operations designed to provide more adequate 
opportunities for individual growth and security and to help 
prevent the scourges of depression, inflation, and war. Still an- 
other is the placement of a high moral value upon the diversity 
and pluralism of American society, as distinguished from the 
deadliness of any society in which one group achieves complete 
domination.” 


His handling of the subject is interesting and accurate, and 
the book should be read by any one not already acquainted by 
experience with the life story of some legislation he is interested 
in, and who just cannot understand why some bills pass and 
others do not. The legislative struggle, as herein described, is 
part and parcel of our democratic republican form of govern- 
ment, and as long as it is conducted in an orderly manner, free 
of violence or illegal arbitrariness, it is a realistic and practical 
way of adjusting the differences between the various interests 
and persons involved in each case. Like the jury system, it 
does not ensure theoretically correct solutions in every case, but 
it does produce reasonably sound legislation in most instances, 
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with provision for amendment when found necessary or desirable, 
and it is surprising and a great credit to our legislators and their 
good judgment that so many good bills do get passed and so 
many more bad or unnecessary bills do get shelved every year. 

While appreciating the author’s generally correct analysis of 
the shortcomings of the present system, and his wish for improve- 
ments in the process that will secure better and quicker results, 
with less waste of legislators’ time in listening to futile arguments 
and inaccurate alleged facts; this reviewer, after nearly fifty 
years of rather close experience with all sorts of legislation, does 
not share the author’s dissatisfaction with the process as it is or 
his desire for a more authoritative introduction of social scientists 
into the process. 

U. S. Grant 3rd 


The American Peace Society 


Russian Journey. By William O. Douglas. (Doubleday & Com- 
pany, Inc., Garden City, N. Y. 1956, Pp. 255, Endmaps, 
Index, and Photographic Illustrations, $4.50.) 

Like many a less famous citizen of the USA, William O. 
Douglas waited a long time for permission to visit Russia. He 
tells us that every February for 5 consecutive years he applied 
for a Russian visa, but not till the spring of 1955 did the Soviet 
Embassy grant the request. For the last 3 weeks of the journey 
he was able to have his own interpreter, Fred Flott, from the 
U. S. Embassy staff in Teheran, whose fluent Russian helped to 
give him an insight and understanding that might not have been 
possible if he had had to depend entirely on the official Soviet 
Intourist interpreter. Yet even the official interpreter turned 
out to be useful, opening many doors that would otherwise have 
been closed to a foreigner. And, as the author points out, no 
interpreter can keep one from seeing slums, or women praying, 
or any other fact of life. Too much is open and exposed to the 
view of a visitor who keeps his eyes open. 

Justice Douglas began his Russian journey from Iran, travel- 
ing up through the Asiatic border republics to Siberia and then 
west to Moscow and Leningrad. His familiarity with the Asiatic 
world from previous trips in that area gave him a good basis of 
comparison, and his ability to make friends with people of very 
different cultural backgrounds makes this book, like his earlier 
ones, much more than a mere travelogue. 

Hevten Dwicut Rerp 
Washington, D. C. 


Nine Soviet Portraits. By Raymond A. Bauer. (New York: Tech- 
nology Press of Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1955. Pp. 190. Appendix. Glossary 
Illustrations. ) 

Dr. Raymond Bauer, social psychologist at M.I.T.’s Center 
for International Studies and co-director of research for the Har- 
vard Project on the Soviet Social System, candidly acknowledges 
that this book was “done on a dare.” He was challenged, it seems, 
by one of his colleagues to translate scientific abstractions about 
Soviet social behavior into terms of the day-to-day experiences 
of real, living persons. 

Indeed, Dr. Bauer has met this challenge admirably in the 
present book by creating nine colorful sketches which seek to con- 
vey the life situation of a group of “typical” Soviet citizens, 
“what they do, what happens to them, how they feel about it, 
and what sort of persons they are.” He has selected role-types 
largely from the middle ranks of the élite, since he believes that 
this is the “crucial group” for understanding problems of social 
control in the Soviet Union. Thus, he presents fictionalized 
portraits of a university student, a woman collective farmer, a 
woman doctor, a raion party secretary, an urban housewife, a 
creative writer, a factory director, a young tractor driver, and a 
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secret police agent. All the portraits are based on solid sources of 
information, mainly the series of interviews with Soviet emigrés 
which were conducted by the Harvard Project under Air Force 
sponsorship. 

While these portraits are interesting stories in themselves, 
they also convey important information about certain basic ten- 
sions in Soviet society—particularly as manifested in the latter 
days of the Stalin era. Hence the book as a whole will help the 
non-specialist acquire a better understanding of many domestic 
problems which continue to plague the post-Stalinist leadership. 

ExizaBeTH M. THompson 
Washington, D. C. 


Legal Problems under Soviet Domination. (New York, Associa- 
tion of Polish Lawyers in Exile in the United States, 1956. 
132 p. $1.50. (Studies of the Association .... vol. 1.).) 


The association which issues this volume is a continuation in 
patriotic exile of one organized in 1913 and which until 1939 
in Poland contributed materially to the reconstruction of Polish 
municipal law Zygmunt Nagorski, Sr, is editor of the Associa- 
tion and the only survivor of the founders. The association in- 
tends in this and later volumes to picture “law and justice as 
interpreted and applied by those who have conquered and sub- 
jugated . . . nations formerly independent, now captive and be- 
hind an Iron Curtain.” Broadly speaking, the book compares the 
codes developed in free Poland from 1924 on with the com- 
munist version of law enunciated since 1945. The contrast is 
startling and is reinforced by general papers dealing with com- 
munist legal concepts: “The Satellite State—a Modern Case of 
Intervention” by Titus Komarnicki; “Soviet Conception of Law 
and Protection of Human Rights” by Marek Korowizc; “Aspects 
of Coexistence” by A. J. M. van Dal. For such generalities the 
present Poland affords intimate evidence of the shoddiness of 
communist public law, which is also highly in evidence else- 
where. But when learned Poles undertake to tell us in English 
of the kind of law they made for themselves and set off against it 
that kind of legal gibberish that is being wished on the unhappy 
denizens of an unfortunate country, they are making a unique 
contribution to jurisprudence. In this book “Draft of a New 
Code for Poland” by Zygmunt Nagorski, Sr., and “The Evolu- 
tion of the Polish Labor Law, 1945-1955” by Kazimierz Grzy- 
bowski, some book reviews and notes of what the Association of 
Polish Jurists is currently doing in the country present only too 
much evidence that the fundamental principles of law are in 
jeopardy from communist distortion. These Poles feel them- 
selves in a crusade. It is likely that devotees of law as the regu- 
lator of society may in time declare a righteous war against the 
“people’s law” of “democratic” communism. 

Denys P. Myers 
Washington, D. C. 


Civil Liberties and the Vinson Court. By C. Herman Pritchett. 

(University of Chicago Press. 1954 pp. xi. 296). 

This is a careful study by a scholar who has already given us 
a volume on The Roosevelt Court and now supplements it with 
an analysis of the decisions of the Vinson Court and a penetrating 
examination of the personalities of the successive justices and 
their personal reactions to the problems before the Supreme 
Court, in cases involving civil liberties. 

The study is indeed a fascinating one, and it throws great 
light upon the “personal equations” affecting the decisions of 
the Court, principally in the fields of freedom of speech, equality 
before the law under the Fourteenth Amendment and other 
aspects of the Bill of Rights. But more than one reader may, 
with the reviewer, be troubled by the open disagreement of the 
members of the Court, which on so many occasions gave the 
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impression that in declaring laws, principally State laws, un- 
constitutional, the Court was acting rather according to the per- 
sonal prejudices of the judges than according to the constitu- 
tional rule that the presumption is in favor of the constitu- 
tionality of a law rather than against it. The author de- 
scribes the Vinson Court as being within the tradition of the 
strong legislative-weak judiciary formula; but it is difficult at 
times to recognize this characterization in a number of decisions, 
such as the McCollom one, in which members of the Court in- 
dulged in strained interpretations of “an establishment of 
religion”, with the result of practically preventing the “free 
exercise” of religion guaranteed by the First Amendment in 
the manner believed most effective by those who resorted to 
the particular method of instructing their children. A better rule 
for the Court to follow might be that where there is no clear 
preponderance of opinion against the constitutionality of a law, 
it should stand; in other words, a State law should not be 
declared unconstitutional where the Court itself is divided on the 
issue. 

Cuartes G, Fenwick 

Pan American Union 


Handbook of Latin American Studies: 1952. F. Aguilera, Edit. 
and P. G. Carter, Asst. Edit. (Gainesville: University of 
Florida Press, 1955, Pp. x. 324 price). 

Students of inter-American relations are already deeply in- 
debted to the Hispanic Foundation in the Library of Congress 
for earlier annual bibliographies of materials relating to Latin 
America in the field of the social sciences, and the publication 
of the present volume only increases their debt. Forty-six scholars, 
each a specialist in his particular field, share in the preparation of 
the different sections, forming in themselves a brief directory 
of experts in the field of Latin American studies. The topical 
sections include anthropology, art, economics, education, geog- 
raphy, government, history, international relations, labor and 
social welfare, language and literature, law, music, philosophy, 
and sociology. 

Cuartes G, Fenwick 
Pan American Union 


The Russian Struggle for Power, 1914-1917; a Study of Russian 
Foreign Policy during the First World War. By C. Ray Smith, 
Jr. (New York, Philosophical Library, 1956. xv, 553 p. 
$4.75.) 

The distinctive feature of this book, which began as a Har- 
vard doctoral thesis, is that it makes full use of the Russian ma- 
terials made available by the Bolsheviks by the publication of the 
Krasnyi Arkhiv and other series, in addition to other sources. 
The result is virtually a diary of the meanderings of high politics, 
as intimate as a snapshot, and very illuminative of how futile 
are the efforts of each and every one of those concerned in in- 
ternational events to get for himself all that the traffic will bear: 
there just aren’t enough political plums to give everybody the 
share of his choice. However, this is the intriguing (in both 
senses) story of how hard Sergei Dmitrievich Sazonov, the Tsar’s 
foreign minister, worked at the job, and how much worse Russia’s 
position was after he left. 

Sazonov was a creditable diplomat and if his support by the 
Tsar’s government and if the government’s conduct of the mili- 
tary operations had supplemented his ability, the political objec- 
tives formulated by the end of 1914 and then agreeable to 
France and the United Kingdom might have become fixed 
policy and capable of realization. But none of those conditions 
were maintained, new factors, like Italy, came in, Russian admin- 
istration went from bad to worse to worser, in military operations 
Russia became a liability rather than an asset to the coalition, and 
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in the end negligible as a factor in the high politics of a war 
whose outcome was dubious until after the Bolsheviks had 
grabbed the Russian Government. 

There were disturbing and unstable factors all through the 
Russian negotiations that are not always present, but by and 
large this detailed account of one state’s attempt to enhance its 
political “power’’ at the expense of its “enemies” with the con- 
sent of its “friends” is a revealing drama. The American, emo- 
tionally, nationally and politicallly disinterested, can read this 
clear narrative of facts in past history with a constant realization 
that stable decisions could so often have been obtained if only the 
negotiators had not sacrificed large results for satisfying minor 
obsessions. Perhaps it is not given to humans to tell the differ- 
ence today between what tomorrow is big or little. But states- 
men are gauged by doing today what is useful tomorrow. Mr. 
Smith does not philosophize, and that makes his history a good 
book. 

Denys P. Myers 
Washington, D. C. 


Behind The Mountains. By Oliver La Farge. (Boston, Houghton, 

Mifflin Co. 1956. Pp. vi, 179, $3.00). 

High in the mountains of New Mexico in a wide, hill- 
guarded valley lay the little village of Rociada. Here the au- 
thor’s wife was born in the days before the tourists and “dude 
ranches” were features of the region. 

Mr. La Farge has reconstructed from his wife’s reminis- 
cences, in conjunction with her sisters and her mother, Dona 
Marguerite, these charming stories of life in New Mexico in 
the old days, now completely vanished. 

There is the episode of the one negro, strayed somehow from 
Carolina into the valley, who became a faithful retainer in the 
family. Free as air to come and go, he was nevertheless accepted 
as a responsibility when he needed help. 

There are the annals of three little sisters whose occupation 
varied from occasional treading the corn, as it was poured into the 
silo, to equally occasional tending of rare and expensive rams. 
This latter occurred only once since the girls innocently fed 
their charges rich candy, of which the valuable stock died. 

Another story tells of the three little girls aging their brother’s 
whiskey in small barrels on their actively-propelled chair-rockers. 
These and other adventures of the children, simple and imbued 
with a sense of adventure are told with tenderness and humor. 

The life in this part of the old Southwest, unique in our 
history, is worthy of adding to our many regional histories. It 
portrays the Spanish-French-American blending of customs as 
they once existed there; it is a worthy and charming addition to 
Mr. La Farge’s list of well-loved books. 

Mase. Soute CaLi 
American Peace Society 


War and Peace in the Law of Islam. By Majid Khadduri. 
(Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1955. pp. x, 321. $5.50). 


This important work in a second edition is a welcome addition 
to the international law shelf. Professor Khadduri, an Iraqi by 
birth and a Christian, is an impeccable scholar whose profound 
knowledge and understanding of Islamic literature penetrates 
to the facts and the spirit of the sharia and of the evolution of 
this sacred code into a modern secular law that so far has had 
consecutive representation in the International Court of Justice. 

Muslim law is primarily that of the Quran (his spellings are 
adopted), sunna (customs) of the Prophet, Aadith (traditions), 
giyas (analogy) and éjma (consensus of the jurists). The jihad 
(holy war) was directed against enemy territory, from which 
came to be subtracted areas in treaty relations, areas at peace 
with Islam and areas neutral. Within the Muslim community 
the Scripturaries (Jews and Christians) were second class citizens, 
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paying a special tax. The caliph was at once the head of the 
régime and the custodian of the sharia. Muslim law developed in 
a distinctly religious frame but, disregarding its special Arabic 
characteristics, it came out as much parallel to as different from 
the system of law familiar to Europe. 

Khadduri concentrates his attention upon the early period of 
Muslim law, which was substantially unaffected by European 
influences until the 19th century. Relations with Europe during 
the Abbasid period (875-1258 A.D.) were practical rather than 
abrasive of Muslim isolation. The admission of Turkey in 1856 
to the “public law and concert of Europe” put the Ottoman 
caliphate and occidental jurisprudence into direct competition. 
Muslim states are now accepting secular standards in their ex- 
ternal relations and integration into the larger international 
community. Almost all the jurist-theologians have “repudiated 
any claim that the jihad is offensive in character.” In these latter 
days the interest of certain religious groups in Muslim states 
has been to “demonstrate that the sharia can contribute to the 
development of the modern law of nations for the mutual benefit 
of Islamic and Christian nations.” Islam, concludes our author, 
“has at last accepted, after a long period of tension and friction 
with Christendom, its integration into a world order.” 

Denys P. Myers 
Washington, D. C. 


Castle on the Border. By Margot Denary-Isbert. Translated from 
the German by Richard and Clara Winston. (New York, 
Harcourt and Brace Co. 1956. Pp. 277. $3.00). 


This translation of a German novel is interesting mainly 
because it reveals something of the experience and difficulties 
of the youth of Germany since the last war. Its secondary at- 
traction lies in the development of the main characters of the 
tale and the measure of hope that can be discerned as the plot 
progresses. 

The Castle of the title lies close to the border between captive 
and free territory, and its cellars happen to be a last hide-out for 
refugees trying to cross into freedom. These homeless persons 
and their several tragedies, together with the kindly Doctor who 
secretly helps them, serve to provide a contrast to the hopeful 
and kindly folk living above stairs. 

As a translation the book is on the whole excellently done, save 
for a few translated British and American collogialisms which 
are sometimes incongruous. It is worth while, however to read a 
book about Germany but written especially for German readers. 

Mase. Soure Cai 


New States and International Organizations, By Benjamin Akzin. 
(Paris, International Political Science Association, 1955. Pp. 
200, $2.50). 

This monograph is the work of a rapporteur général who used 
the papers of six national rapporteurs in preparing for the Inter- 
national Political Science Association a study called for by 
UNESCO resolutions. Professor Akzin uses the data of rap- 
porteurs for India, Pakistan, Lebanon, Israel, the Philippines and 
Indonesia, plus the results of conferences with the secretariats of 
the United Nations and its specialized agencies. The monograph 
considers the “‘new states” of its title as those which emerged 
from the Second World War, but the problems discussed concern 
the majority of the smaller states as well. 

Nine of the 23 sections of this study are devoted to general 
considerations. Two things are evident from the examination 
of the many phases of participation in international organizations: 
the prestige of belonging and the tangible benefits received are 
appreciated. New states squawk as loudly about the cost of member- 
ships as do others, but keep to themselves the real problem of 
being fully and expertly represented in organs and committees 
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where they might look important. On questions that do not 
concern them the new (and smaller) states are exceedingly 
idealistic; on others they are likely to be more grasping than 
larger states for advantage, and to base compliance with decisions 
upon the advance of their direct interests. In most aspects of 
international cooperation the new states, however, find more to 
gain than to hamper their policy of national interest, for they 
derive from the organizations packaged experience and assistance 
that facilitates their maturing as governments and peoples. 
One gets the impression that the new states are in about as 
many international organizations as they can stand, pay the costs 
grudgingly, find membership an asset in developing themselves, 
regard the international structure as a security measure in the 
political sense and decidedly beneficial in the economic, social 
and health fields. Professor Akzin’s sectional treatment is broad 
and objective, but in half a dozen places he prints long excerpts 
from the national reports which give an intimate view of positions 
toward participation, benefits and contributions, regional tend- 
encies, opinion and attitudes. In a final section 19 points are 
set forth with respect to the impact of international organizations 
on new states. Denys P. Myers 
Washington, D. C. 


Europe's Classical Balance of Power. By Edward Vose Gulick. 
Published for the American Historical Association. (Cornell 
University Press, Ithaca 1955. Pp. xv, 337, Index, $5.50). 
Edward Vose Gulick, Professor in History, Wellesley College, 

has been honored by having this volume published under the 

sponsorship of the American Historical Association’s Committee 
on the Carnegie Revolving Fund for Publications. It is a work 
of unusual merit and lasting value. The theme is the balance of 
power as developed in Europe and applied in its classical form. 

In major structure the work divides into two parts. The first 
deals with the development of theory, the second with the ap- 
plication of the theory during the closing phase of the Napoleonic 
era. The idea rests on four basic assumptions: 1) the existence of 
a state system, 2) the existence of a rather definite framework 
within that system, 3) relative homogeneity among the member 
states and finally 4) a rational system for computing power. In 
general the objects of a balance-of-power policy were to pre- 
serve the independence and secure the survival of the states 
themselves and of the state system within which they were 
grouped. To accomplish these purposes a number of recognized 
means were available, means up to and including war. 

In a masterful way, the author analyzes from a balance-of- 
power point of view European diplomacy for the three years 
prior to the signing of the Final Act of the Congress of Vienna. 
In an excellent final chapter on conclusions, Professor Gulick 
points out the significance of the period he has analyzed in detail, 
a period he refers to as “the New England Indian summer of 
Europe’s classical balance of power.” Particularly does it show the 
difference between classical diplomacy and our present nation- 
state diplomacy. There existed then a real concept of Europe, a 
historical entity made up of historical states and endowed with 
a certain universalism. Foreign ministers did not have to work 
for a popular mandate, or to submit themselves to the pressures 
which such mandates may produce in the course of their de- 
velopment. The classical diplomat could work in, what is referred 
to as, “this cold-hearted and aristocratic world of mathematical 
observers and analysts.” 

Not only has Professor Gulick performed a major service in 
his study of one of the basic concepts of the older diplomacy but 
he has been of equal service in helping us, by contrast, weigh 
the values of the new. Not the least of his many merits is that 
he writes with charm and does not suppress a fine sense of humor. 

Exvmer Louis Kayser 
The George Washington University 
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The Changing World of Soviet Russia, By David J. Dallin. (New 

Haven: Yale University Press, 1956. Pp. 422. $5.00.) 

David J. Dallin’s latest book on Soviet Russia is a veritable 
omnibus, in which virtually all major Soviet policies are sub- 
jected to searching and critical analysis. For many years Mr. 
Dallin has been dispelling what he calls Aywkvas, i.e. certain kinds 
of ridiculous information about Russia. It is therefore appro- 
priate that his present book should reproduce a large part of his 
earlier work The Real Soviet Russia, first published in 1944 and 
now out of print. This earlier material deals largely with the 
transformation of Russian society between 1917 and 1940, 
whence emerged the new Soviet intelligentsia. It is abundantly 
supplemented with newer material on Soviet labor camps, post- 
war foreign policy, and the tortuous developments following the 
death of Stalin. 

The major connecting theme in the book is the problem of 
continuity and change in Soviet policy. According to Mr. Dallin, 
two key elements of initial orthodox Communism have remained 
unchanged since 1917—state economy and political dictatorship. 
But three types of gradual change may be discerned. The first 
type he regards as “a natural maturing of man and movement,” 
a genuine psychological evolution, embracing such matters as the 
return to strengthening the family, the return to the old dis- 
ciplinary school system, and the restoration of the right of in- 
heritance. The second type of change he describes as “political 
zig-zags,” required by the course of events, mostly temporary 
and definitely insincere, as manifested in the NEP concessions to 
the peasants, more tolerant religious policies, and pronounce- 
ments on democracy. The third type, he holds, has been the 
gradual growing faith in the Soviet armed forces and their 
ability to carry through, in neighboring countries, the social 
revolution which failed to materialize by other means; this third 
type of change, he feels, also has been psychologically sincere. 

As for the present situation, Mr. Dallin is more skeptical than 
many fashionable commentators about prospects for early, drastic 
change in the Soviet system. Yet he does agree that Stalin’s 
chapter of Russian history is closed forever. And he holds out 
much hope for the gradual evolution of the Soviet intelligentsia, 
perhaps over several generations, toward ideas of law and free- 
dom. His hope rests largely on the efficacy of education and “the 
process of natural growth and maturing of the people of a great 


nation.” 
ExizaBetH M. THomPson 


Washington, D. C. 


The Balkans in Our Time. By Robert Lee Wolff. (Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, 1956. Pp. xxi, 618. Index, 
$8.00). 

Professor Robert Lee Wolff of Harvard University has given 
us here what amounts almost to an encyclopaedia of the Balkans 
and yet is highly readable and tremendously interesting. Greece, 
being é# the Balkans, but not as much of the Balkans is not in- 
cluded in the study. 

The first part, two hundred pages in length, is an excellent 
short history of the Balkans to the outbreak of World War I. 
Part Two deals with the politics, the diplomacy and the econ- 
omy of Albania, Bulgaria, Rumania and Yugoslavia from 1939 
to the present. In a field where statistics are hard to come by 
and difficult to accept, Professor Wolff has presented as full a 
statistical background as is possible. So full is his reference to 
individuals, that this work could be used as a Balkan Who’s Who. 

From the foregoing, the impression should, in no wise, be 
formed that this is merely a recital of details, a chronicle and not 
a true history. True history it is, and absorbingly interesting in 
many places. The whole confusing problem of Draza Mihailovich, 
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for example, is presented in a most masterful way and soundly 
interpreted. Of even greater interest to historians is the con- 
vincing way in which the author shows that “the intervention 
of the Russians in Rumanian internal affairs in February-March 
1945” “provided the first source of major disagreement between 
the Russians and the Western allies.” (P. 284) And this was but 
three weeks after Yalta! 

The Soviet-Yugoslav Dispute of 1948 forms the natural point 
of division into two periods. Not only did this event give the 
West a long-sought opportunity but it “produced a major up- 
heavel in world communism” (P. 390). Internally, Yugoslavia 
made such readjustments as were possible under the Marxist 
ideology. Diplomatic reorientaticn was both possible and 
necessary. The way was eased for western aid. The Balkan Pact 
with Greece and Turkey was formed. The Trieste question was 
brought to a solution. So, toward the West, fine, but with her 
eastern neighbors Yugoslav foreign relations continued to be very 
unsatisfactory until Stalin’s death. Economically the picture was 
one of unfavorable trade balances and budgetary deficits, but 
there was an offset in aid from the West. 

Political life and economic conditions in the other three states 
are then described quite fully, but more briefly than in the case 
of Yugoslavia. An interesting chapter of some thirty pages, 
headed “The Soul and the Mind” discusses the status of religion 
and education in the Balkans. Yugoslavia which had broken the 
Soviet’s cultural hold was to an extent, the exception among the 
four states. “All culture in Yugoslavia continued in the same 
twilight between western freedom and Soviet tyranny.” (P. 581) 

With the writing of the book substantially completed in late 
1954, the author has been able to assess the conclusion of the 
Stalin regime. He sees little chance for liberalization of tyranny 
in the Balkan satellites. Should Russia cease to be their master, by 
any device whatsoever, the author believes that then we might 
have a problem in protecting these same states against the am- 
bitions of Tito. Whatever the problems of the future may be, 
Professor Wolff has provided us with a valuable aid toward their 
understanding. 

The appendix contains a very valuable selected bibliography in 
the western languages. 

Exvmer Louis Kayser 
The George Washington University 


“Land of the 500 Million: A Geography of China.” By George 
B. Cressey. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1955. Pp. xv, 387. $10.00.) 


This is a monumental work. It is the product of five years of 
preparation, thirty years of work on China and over 100,000 
miles of travel within China. It is the intimate story of a coun- 
try whose recorded history dates back to 1200 B.C. and its tra- 
ditional history to 2697 B.C., the supposed date of the accession 
of the Emperor Hwang Ti. Also, it is the story of the people, 
over 500 million, who populate the more than three and a half 
million square miles of China. 

As the title indicates, this is a geography, in fact, a most com- 
prehensive and authoritative one. The author, Mr. Cressey, was 
particularly well qualified to write this significant work because of 
his educational and teaching background coupled with his many 
years of travel in every part of China. 

While actually a text and reference volume, chock full of 
facts, figures, charts and excellent photographs, it is far from 
being dull or dry reading. Actually, its subject matter covers 
such a wide range that anyone even moderately interested in 
China’s past, present or future will find it absorbing reading. 
For the student of China it is a MUST. 


WiitiiM T. REED 
Washington, D. C. 
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Indian Foretgn Policy, 1947-1954; A Study of Relations with 
the Western Bloc. By J. C. Kundra. (Groningen, J. B. Wol- 
ters, 1955; distributed by Institute of Pacific Relations. xi, 
239 p. $4.50.) 

The Netherlander who does this book tries hard to give a 
plausible explanation of the way the vocable part of the subcon- 
tinent acts on the international scene. The massing of data is 
gtatifyingly extensive and is consistently interpreted sympa- 
thetically with the Indian concept of its status in the world. 
There can be little doubt after perusing these pages that for 
India a policy of “non-alignment” was the proper position and 
just as little that the fledgling state has undertaken to lead Asia 
along the lines of its brand of political virtue. 

India’s posture in the world is equivocal, aided and abetted by 
the persistent nurture of an obsession against “colonialism,” a 
running debate with Americans in public life and an almost un- 
bridied didacticism. India is not susceptible of going communist 
politically, but sees much of value in economic and social com- 
munism as advertized. It will h-ve nothing to do with the 
American idea that communism consists of political subversion 
and that its economic and social aims are entirely phony. India 
practices capitalism more than “socialism,” but does so perforce 
and grudgingly because capitalism is bracketed in its prejudice 
with “colonialism.” Indian independence keeps a chip on its 
shoulder that no one, unless it be the Soviet Union, wants to 
knock off, but which makes dealing with it both difficult and 
delicate, especially when one takes into consideration Asian pride 
of “face.” In the past 40 years the reviewer has seen as many 
new entities come into statehood and they all exhibit some of the 
extremes of youth or adolescence. It takes them time to harness 
their heady new freedom to act to the conditions of living to- 
gether with their peers. India is learning how to do that. In 
going over this assembly of the facts and opinions, one gets the 
impression that India as a state is doing a little better on the 
world’s stage than its exclusive leader, Nehru, who was a revolu- 
tionary and is now constantly loquacious, is willing to realize. 
Indian foreign policy is still some undigested slogans. 

Denys P. Myers 

Nyasaland, Land of the Lake. By Frank Debenham. (Her Maj- 
esty’s Stationery Office (Corona Library), London 1955, 239 
pps. $4.67.) 

The Beginnings of Nyasaland and North-Eastern Rhodesia, 
1859-95. By A. J. Hanna. (Oxford Clarendon Press, 1956. 
281 pps. 35 sh. (in U.K.).) 

These two volumes are particularly useful additions to the 
growing body of material on Africa because they deal with a part 
of that continent which has received little public attention. 
Nyasaland is of current interest as that one of the three territories 
making up the Central African Federation which has the 
smallest European population, is least developed and where the 
local peoples still reportedly protest the idea of federation. 

The first book, by the noted geologist and geographer, Profes- 
sor Frank Debenham of Cambridge, is the second of the Corona 
Library series to deal with Africa. This series is being prepared 
under the sponsorship of the British Colonial Office as a means 
of presenting to the public a description of the United King- 
dom’s dependent territories. 

As a geographical description, with its accompanying map, it is 
quite good. Regrettably, despite the numerous pages devoted 
to the varied peoples of the country, the book gives one little 
appreciation of the cultural change which has taken place or the 
feelings and apirations of the local peoples, particularly their 
attitude toward federation and the reported separatist movement. 
The author dismisses this aspect as a ridiculous notion peddled 
by demagogues amongst the local people who fail adequately to 
understand or appreciate either their own inability, past and 
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present, to do for themselves, or all that the Europeans, mostly 
selfless and worthy, have done and are doing for them. 

The second book is an expansion of a doctoral thesis by A. 
J. Hanna of the History Department of the University of 
Southampton. It is a history of the activities of England and 
Englishmen in what is now Nyasaland and the adjacent area of 
North-Eastern Rhodesia. It treats of the time of Livingstone’s 
first visit until the protectorate was declared and the British 
Administration established with the help of Cecil Rhodes’ South 
Africa Company. The opening of the Missions and the beginnings 
of trade evolve as a response to Livingstone’s demand for both as 
the answer to slavery. One is led through the problems faced by 
the Missions in an area without effective administration, their 
questions about whether they could or should undertake civil 
administration as well as proselytization, whether they had or 
could carry out a material duty to release slaves, protect peoples 
from slave raiders, and teach peoples the way to a better material 
as well as spiritual life. There is also a detailed picture of the 
relations between England and Portugal over the slave trade 
in East Africa and over Portugal’s territorial claims in the area. 
Of particular interest is the portrayal of a feckless Britain, busy 
elsewhere and unwilling to assume new financial burdens, drawn 
into undertaking the protectorate by Missionaries and traders 
demanding protection, Consular officials unable to carry out 
their responsibilities in the chaotic conditions which existed, and 
finally the South Africa Company, which under Rhodes’ prodding 
actually helped finance the establishment of the British Adminis- 
tration in the area. 

These two volumes help us begin to know and understand this 
interesting and important area of Africa, but they still leave a 
gap insofar as our knowledge and understanding of the local 
peoples, their progress, their aspirations and their future action 
are concerned. 


WiruiaM E. Moran, Jr. 
Chief, Africa Division, ICA 


Nationalism and Progress in Free Asia. Edited by Philip W. 
Thayer. (Baltimore Md. Johns Hopkins Press 1956. pp 394 
$5.75). 

In 1955, the School of Advanced International Studies of 
Johns Hopkins University sponsored two conferences on South 
and Southeast Asia. One was held in Washington and the other 
in Rangoon. The present volume contains most of the papers 
presented at the two sessions. The School, in 1952 had sponsored 
a previous conference entitled “Southeast Asia in the Coming 
World”. The importance of developments in this area more than 
warrants this attention. In reflecting upon these developments it 
sometimes is difficult to realize that with the exception of Thai- 
land, the countries in this part of the world have achieved in- 
dependence only in the past decade. (Pakistan, India, Ceylon, 
Burma, Indonesia, Cambodia, Laos, Viet-Nam and the Philip- 
pines) Malaya alone has yet to achieve full independence. When 
it has been secured the centuries of western colonial control over 
this part of the world will have virtually ended. 

The School of Advanced International Studies and the Con- 
ference participants are to be congratulated for the consistent 
high quality of the essays which appear in this volume. To my 
mind, the book is particularly valuable, however, for the in- 
sight that the reader is able to obtain into the deeply felt views 
of the Asian authors. 

Thus it is evident that the achievement of independence re- 
ferred to above apparently has not appreciably diminished Asian 


fears of western colonialism. This issue with its high emotional 
content colors Southeast Asian thinking and policies on a variety of 
issues. For example, despite the acknowledged dearth of capital 
and the need to attract same, many of the countries of the area 
feel impelled, from continuing fear of western economic dom- 
ination and an apparent unfortunate equation of capitalism 
with colonialism, to place obstacles in the path of foreign in- 
vestment. Visits of Asian leaders to the United States, such as 
the recent visit of President Sukarno of Indonesia and former 
Prime Minister U Nu of Burma, thus may be particularly 
valuable, for they will provide an opportunity to demonstrate 
that capitalism as it is practiced in the United States is an 
economic system which is entirely consistent with the hopes the 
Southeast Asian leaders have for their countries and their 
people. 

Secondly, although considerable progress has been made in 
the development of democratic political institutions in the 
countries of the area, strong frustrations and internal pressures 
have resulted from the failure of independence to bring with it 
automatically rising living standards. This portion of the world 
still is typified by extremely low living standards resulting from 
equally low per capita productivity levels. It has been estimated 
that per capita productivity in Southeast Asia is only about 4 to 
5% of that of the United States, Unless the new democratic 
governments are able to demonstrate to their people that eco- 
nomic improvement is possible under free political institutions, 
we may see these governments founder as the people turn in 
desperation to the siren call of totalitarian communism. How- 
ever, considering how far these countries have come in the past 
decade in laying a foundation for further advance, it is not 
too optimistic to believe that with sympathetic assistance from 
the Free World, but primarily through their own intensive 
efforts, they will prove victorious in the struggle to provide a 
fuller life for their people. 

Lester E. Epmonp 
Washington, D. C. 


TimELY PAMPHLETS 

The United Nations; Some New Perspectives After Ten Years. 
By Francis O. Wilcox. (Washington, Department of State 
6047. Feb. 1956. Pp. 17, 10 cents). 

The Declaration of Washington, February 1, 1956. A Joint 
Declaration of the President of the United States and the 
Prime Minister of the United Kingdom. (Washington, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 6288, Pp. 6, 10 cents). 

Choosing the President of the USA. By Kathryn H. Stone. (New 
York, Carrie Chapman Catt Memorial Fund, 1954. Pp. 43, 
25 cents). 

The Bandung Canference. By A. Appadorai. (New Delhi, The 
Indian Council of World Affairs, 1955. Distributed by the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, New York, Pp. 32). 

Seato, Southeast Asia Treaty Organization (Washington, Dept. 
of State No. 6305, Far Eastern Series, 72, March 1956, 
Pp. 27, 15 cents). 

Pan Americanism At Work. (Washington, Pan American Union, 
1956. Pp. 17, illus.). 

The Jordan River Valley. By Georgiana Stevens. (New York, 
Columbia University Press for The Carnegie Endowment, 
January 1956. Pp. 227-283 International Conciliation. Jan- 
uary 1956, 25 cents). 

Our Stake in Economic Development Abroad, By J. D. Zeller- 
bach. Feb. 16, 1956. (New York, Committee For Economic 
Development, 1956. Pp. 10). 
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